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COMMENT 


TuereE has been of late a lull in the discussion of candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. The most 
recent utterances upon the subject are those of Colonel Henry 
Watterson, who has come eastward from Louisville to deliver 
an address on Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Mr. Norman E. 
Mack, who has been conspicuously associated with the Bryanite 
wing of the Democratic party in the State of New York. 
Colonel Watterson still refuses to consider Mr. Cleveland as a 
possible candidate, and opines that the Democratic nominee 
will be some one whose name has not yet been mentioned. 
The veteran editor nodded, however, when he said that the 
Presidential nomination usually came as a surprise. This 
was unquestionably true in the case of Hayes, of Garfield, and, 
we might add, of Harrison in 1888. It was true also of Sey- 
mour in 1868, of Hancock in 1880, and of Bryan in 1896. 
It certainly was not true of Grant, nor of Blaine, nor of Har- 
rison in 1892, nor of McKinley in 1896. Neither was it true 
of Greeley, nor of Tilden, for both of them were put forward 
as candidates for more than a year before their nomination. 
Neither was it true of Cleveland, even in 1884, for he had 
been recognized as the most available nominee of the Democ- 
racy from the moment that he obtained a phenomenal ma- 
jority for Governor in New York in November, 1882. For 
our own part, we deem it exceedingly improbable that the 
Democratic nomination will go to any one whose name has 
not been a good deal discussed. That is to say, it now looks 
as if the nominee of the Democratic party would be taken 
from the short list which includes Cleveland, Olney, Gorman, 
Judge Parker, and Judge Gray. Mr. Norman E. Mack, in 
his long published letter, makes it perfectly plain that, if he 
is qualified to speak for the friends of Mr. Bryan in the State 
of New York—and his qualification so to speak has not been 
hitherto denied—they are willing to sacrifice their personal 
preferences for the sake of party harmony, and would support 
a conservative Democrat. Mr. Mack does not even insist that 
the nominee of the party in 1904 must have voted for Mr. 
Bryan in 1896 and 1900. He recognizes that such a demand 
might have the effect of excluding some of the most desirable 
candidates. Mr. Bryan himself would not oppose the re- 
admission of those who have strayed from the party fold, but 
he thinks that they ought to sit on the stool of repentance for 
a while, and content themselves with the crumbs that fall 
from the Democratic table. Mr. Mack, on the contrary, would 
regale them with the fatted calf. Our own impression is that 


it would be unwise and impracticable to attempt to relegate 
to back seats many of the men who felt constrained tem- 
porarily to leave the Democratic party in 1896 and 1900. Of 
some of them, at least, it may be said that where Macgregor 
sits is the head of the table. 


The attention of politicians has been fixed on the Repub- 
lican State convention of Ohio. Would that body follow the 
example of Republican conventions in some other States and 
pledge to Mr. Roosevelt Ohio’s delegation in the next Repub- 
lican national convention? Senator Hanna thought that the 
question should be answered in the negative, and assigned some 
plausible reasons for his opinion. He pointed out that this year 
the Ohio convention is convoked for the sole purpose of nomi- 
nating a State ticket, and that it ought not to assume the pre- 
rogative of the convention which is to be chosen in 1904, and 
the specific function of which will be to express the preference 
of the State for a candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Hanna 
denied that, in arriving at this conclusion, he has been influ- 
enced in the slightest degree by any ambition of his own, hav- 
ing declared both privately and publicly that he himself is not 
and will not be a candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
It could not be taken for granted, however, he said, that Mr. 
Roosevelt would be the only candidate before the national con- 
vention of his party, and Mr. Hanna should not be forced to 
give offence to Mr. Roosevelt’s rivals by committing Ohio to 
the support of the President a year in advance. As Chairman 
of the Republican national committee, it was Mr. Hanna’s duty, 
we were told, to maintain an impartial attitude toward the 
several candidates, and he had strong personal reasons for con- 
ciliating every element in his party, because the Legislature to 
be chosen this autumn would exercise some influence on Mr. 
Hanna’s re-election to the Senate. All this is true enough, 
and if the expediency of endorsing Mr. Roosevelt had not been 
mooted and widely discussed, not much significance might have 
been attached to Ohio’s failure to go beyond a perfunctory ap- 
proval of the present Administration. As it was, however, Sen- 
ator Foraker having proclaimed a determination to secure an 
unequivocal endorsement of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy, Mr. 
Hanna found himself unable to oppose that determination 
without taking a more decided stand in opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt than he cared to assume. On May 26 he gave out 
this statement: “I am in receipt of -a telegram from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which indicates to me his desire to have the en- 
dorsement of the Ohio Republican State convention of his Ad- 
ministration and candidacy. In view of this I shall not op- 
pose such action by the convention, and I have telegraphed the 
President to that effect.” 


The prospect that the endorsement of his candidacy for a 
second term of the Presidency would be opposed in the Ohio 
Republican convention elicited two interesting statements 
from Mr. Roosevelt. He disclaimed having had anything to do 
with raising the question of his endorsement, but he recognized 
that, sooner or later, it was bound to arise. Inasmuch as it has 
now arisen, those who favor his Administration and his nomi- 
nation will, of course, he says, endorse, and those who do not 
favor him will oppose such an endorsement. It is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Roosevelt thus to take the bull by the horns. He 
also seems to have forced the fighting at a dinner in Tacoma, 
when a number of United States Senators betrayed a disposi- 
tion to criticise the independence of Senatorial wishes ex- 
hibited in the distribution of Executive patronage. Far from 
intimating in a conciliatory way that there might be a change 
in that particular, the President is reported to have said that, 
while he would like to be President again, he would far rather 
be a whole President for three years than half of a President 
for seven years. That is the true Jacksonian spirit, and 
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nothing is more certain to delight the voting rank and file; 
but whether it will commend itself to the engineers of the 
machine by which delegates are selected is a different question. 
Scarcely had this utterance been reported when a well-in- 
formed New York newspaper announced that at least twenty 
New York delegates to the next Republican national conven- 
tion would oppose Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. It is admitted 
that Mr. Roosevelt will get the rest of the delegates from his 
native State, provided Senator Platt and Senator Quay, who 
are expected to co-operate in the convention, shall maintain 
their present attitude of friendliness toward the President. 
These two Senators combined in 1900 to nominate Mr. Roose- 
velt for the Vice-Presidency, in order to prevent him from be- 
coming a candidate for the Governorship of New York. They 
were vehemently opposed at the time by their old coadjutor 
Senator Hanna, and they never would have taken the course 
they did had they supposed it possible that Mr. Roosevelt 
would become President. If these are the men on whom Mr. 
Roosevelt mainly relies for success in the next Republican 
national convention, he may find himself Ieaning on broken 
reeds. The truth is that, with the exception of the two 
Senators just named, all of the veteran wire-pullers are be- 
lieved to be opposed to Mr. Roosevelt. For the moment, it 
seems probable, however, that he will win in spite of them. 


Complete failure has attended the attempts of Postmaster- 
General Payne to stifle the scandals which have been exposed 
in the Post-office Department and in the Washington city post- 
office. He has, to be sure, secured what seems to be a technical 
defence to some of the charges made by Mr. Seymour Tulloch, 
former cashier of the local post-office in Washington. Mr. 
Tracewell, Comptroller of the Treasury, says that Mr. Tulloch 
is mistaken in asserting that any conversation took place be- 
tween them, and Auditor Castle points out that, as a mere 
accounting officer, he was obliged to trust to the scrutiny of 
department officials, and could not possibly know in each case 
whether service was actually performed or not. Nobody has 
charged Auditor Castle with personal responsibility for the 
enrolment of men and women who performed no services. 
The fact that men and women were placed upon the pay-roll 
with the understanding that they should give no services is 
not denied. There is reason to believe that all the important 
allegations of corruption made by Mr. Tulloch will be con- 
firmed by the report which Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow—the name is of good augury—is expected 
soon to make. It is believed that Mr. Bristow will bring home 
to Machen, Beavers, Tyner, and their accomplices the guilt 
of running the Post-office Department for the benefit of those 
directly in charge of the free-delivery service, and of those 
members of Congress who were willing to make unheard-of 
appropriations for this branch of the Post-office Department. 

Thanks to the independent press, it has proved impossible to 
carry out the original intention, which was to shield the guilty 
parties, and to deny the existence of any corruption in the 
postal service. Tyner, the Attorney-General for the depart- 
ment, has been summarily removed, Beavers has been allowed 
to resign, Machen has been suspended, and a fourth official, 
Daniel V. Miller, has been arrested for accepting a bribe. 
There is a rumor that, when President Roosevelt returns to 
Washington, an effort will be made by Postmaster-General 
Payne to secure the removal of Mr. Robert J. Wynne, First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, on the ground that the latter 
has not evinced the proper esprit de corps, and has given in- 
formation to newspaper men who have desired to learn the 
inside facts about the management of the Post-office Depart- 
ment. It is not rebuke, but sympathy and support, that Mr. 
Wynne deserves, if he believes it to be the duty of the Federal 
government to punish embezzlement and to “turn the rascals 
out.” Mr. Roosevelt did well to retain in office the good men 
appointed by Mr. McKinley; but he would not honor his pre- 
decessor’s memory by shielding the unfit. He should treat them 
as Mr. McKinley would have done—relegate them promptly 
to private life, if not to the penitentiary. If a choice must 
be made between Postmaster-General Payne and First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Wynne, we opine that the latter will 
not be the first to go. 





The dismissal of General von Raaben, the governor of Bes- 
sarabia, for failing to use the force at his command to avert 
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the massacre of the Jews in Kishinef may be followed by the 
removal of Mr. W. K. von Plehwe from the Ministry of the 
Interior. That is what should be done if the published letter 
said to have been addressed by Mr. von Plehwe to General von 
Raaben is authentic. A more flagrant example of the dis- 
ingenuous “ Don’t put him under the pump” injunction has 
been seldom seen. In this letter, the authenticity of which 
has not been contradicted, the Minister tells the governor 
that anti-Semitic movements are apprehended in the latter’s 
province, and that he should endeavor to discourage them by 
exhortation, refraining, however, from the use of physical 
force. That is precisely what the governor did. He issued 
some perfunctory proclamations, but, although he had troops 
enough at his disposal to stifle the riot in the germ, he allowed 
the massacre to continue for three days. Under the circum- 
stances the dismissal of Mr. von Plehwe would seem unavoid- 
able if the Czar desires wholly to absolve himself from re- 
sponsibility for a crime against civilization. Hitherto Nicholas 
II. has been regarded as a man altogether too enlightened 
and high-minded to share the anti-Semitic prejudices ex- 
hibited by many of his subjects. It was a Jew, we should 
remember, who led the Czar to convoke the Peace Conference, 
by convincing him that the existing colossal armaments would 
ultimately cause economic ruin. 


In view of the severe rebuke administered by the Russian 
government to the governor of Bessarabia, and of the dis- 
missal which may be impending over the Minister of the In- 
terior, sobriety and foresight were evinced in the circular 
signed by President Leo N. Levi, and issued by the executive 
committee of the Jewish Society of B’nai B’rith. This cir- 
cular points out that it is neither fair nor wise to execrate the 
government of Russia because of the murderous brutality of 
a frenzied mob, and suggests that an appeal for justice should 
not be coupled with denunciations. Let us say nothing, says 
Mr. Levi, that will cut us off from the right to make a dignified 
and manly appeal in the name of humanity to the dignity and 
manhood of the Czar. There is reason to believe that an ap- 
peal couched in such a spirit would receive the earnest endorse- 
ment of our State Department, because there is ground for 
expecting that the massacre at Kishinef will cause a large 
emigration of Jews from Bessarabia to the United States, and 
thus supply us with the technical ground for remonstrance of 
which we availed ourselves, not only in the case of Rumania, 
but also in the case of Russia herself, when a ukase was is- 
sued confining the Jews within specific boundaries in the 
western section of the empire. Russia has hitherto had our 
friendship because she earned it in our civil war. If she de- 
sires to keep it, howevér, she must repudiate by deeds as well 
as words responsibility for the atrocities of which the Jews 
have been victims. 


According to the latest news from Washington, the negotia- 
tions at Peking for a treaty of commerce between the United 
States and China have been resumed, the opposition attributed 
to the Russian chargé d’affaires having been, to a considerable 
extent, abated. It now appears that our commissioner was 
originally instructed to ask, not for two, but for three addi- 
tional treaty ports in Manchuria. We shall have to content 
ourselves, it is said, with one besides Newchwang, and, ac- 
cording to a report from Washington, our choice is to fall on 
a port at the mouth of the Yalu River, which forms the 
boundary between Manchuria and Korea. Mr. McCormick, 
our ambassador at St. Petersburg, who is on his way home for 
a vacation, has been interviewed in London, and expressed 
the utmost confidence in the sincerity of Russia’s promise 
to maintain the open door throughout Manchuria. That is 


’ to say, the manufactures of the United States will have free 


access through Newchwang, Dalny, and the new treaty port 
on the Yalu River, and, of course, whatever concession is 
made to us will be enjoyed by other countries the treaties of 
which with China contain the most-favored-nation clause. We 
have previously expressed the opinion that, when Mr. Losar, 
the Czar’s minister at Peking, should return from St. Peters- 
burg, it would be found that Russia has had no intention of 
interfering with our treaty rights in Manchuria. 


We learn from Ambassador McCormick that Mr. de 
Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, is a firm advocate 
of the open door, recognizing that for the Siberian Railway 
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to be a success, it must get freight in large quantities which 
Russia herself cannot supply. The attempt made in certain 
quarters to precipitate us into an anti-Russian combination 
with Great Britain and Japan was foredoomed to failure, be- 
cause we have a man of common sense at the head of our 
State Department. Before we renounce our traditional policy 
of avoiding foreign complications, we shall have to see our na- 
tional interests threatened in a more vital point than they are 
ever likely to be by Russia in the Far East. Our manufacturers 
of cotton cloths can depend upon finding a much wider market 
for their products in the three provinces that compose Man- 
churia, so long as order is maintained by the Czar’s soldiers 
on the principal trade routes than they have found amid the 
state of anarchy which inevitably would have followed the 
expulsion of the Russians. On this point Secretary Hay 
seems to have had no doubt from the outset, and he has, there- 
fore, paid no heed to the clamor of certain newspapers, which, 
on the pretext that our trade was in danger, strove to drive 
him into the arms of Japan. We quite understand why the 
Japanese would like to see the Russians driven from Man- 
churia, but our interests are by no means identical with theirs. 


The success of the fusion candidate for Mayor of New York 
city continues to seem more probable than it did some months 
ago. On the one hand, William S. Devery, of malodorous repu- 
tation, has decided to be a candidate for the Mayoralty, and 
has thus introduced a serio-comic element in the situation. 
To the onlooker the incident is a comic one, but for Tammany 
Hall it is not devoid of seriousness, for Devery is likely to get 
a good many votes in his own district which, but for his inter- 
position, would fall to the Tammany nominee. On the other 
hand, a great many German-American associations in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn have pledged themselves 
to support the Fusion candidate, whoever he may be, and it is 
due, doubtless to these demonstrations that Mr. Herman Rid- 
der, of the G. A. R. U., or German-American Reform Union, 
has abated somewhat his opposition to a renomination of Mayor 
Low. A similar change of feeling on the part of native-Amer- 
icans is indicated by the sermon preached on Sunday, May 24, 
by Dr. Parkhurst, who did not hesitate some time ago to criti- 
cise the Low administration with a good deal of acerbity. He 
now recants, and deplores the existing indifference to the out- 
come of the next Mayoralty campaign, an indifference which 
he: attributes to an exaggerated appreciation of what the 
present administration has failed to do, and the greatly in- 
adequate appreciation of what it has accomplished. He ad- 
mits it to be outrageously unfair that a single shortcoming on 
the part of an administration should bulk larger in the popu- 
lar mind than the ninety-nine good things that it performs. 


Dr. Parkhurst found a great deal to praise in the work of the 
city departments. He pointed out, for instance, that the Tam- 
many Health Commissioner paid five cents a pound for alum 
which the present commissioner buys for two cents a pound. 
Recalling the fact that in 1901 the meat furnished the Depart- 
ment of Charities cost the city $35,000 more than it would had 
the contract been given to the lowest instead of the highest 
bidder, he showed that Tammany charged more for treating 
paupers like cattle than the Low administration charges for 
treating them like human beings. He reminded his auditors 
that prostitution has to a large extent been banished from 
tenement-houses, and that in the present Tenement-House 
Commission, tenants have found a stronghold of protection 
and a trusted court of appeals. He admitted that .the re- 
generation of the police force could scarcely be said to have 
begun before the opening of the present year, but he insisted 
that under General Greene, it had been prosecuted with amaz- 
ing energy. He denounced the majority of the higher police 
officials, from inspectors down, as irredeemable, and he regard- 
ed the dismissal of four inspectors and thirty-eight captains 
within less than five months as a record to be proud of. In 
view of what has been already accomplished, and what might 
be confidently hoped for if Tammany could be kept out of 
power for two or four years more, Dr. Parkhurst earnestly 
urged the friends of honest municipal government to rally to 
the support of the Fusion candidate next November. 


The numerous lockouts that have recently occurred and the 
rapidly increasing tendency of manufacturers to combine for 
mutual protection against the demands of labor are phe- 
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nomena of grave significance. The refusal of labor-unionists 
- to recognize a community of interest between employers and 
employed, and the incessant exaction of higher wages without 
reference to the prices obtainable in the market for the com- 
modities produced, have provoked counter measures on the 
part of capitalists engaged in manufacturing, who foresee the 
necessity of preparing betimes for a period of industrial de- 
pression. According to the statistics collected by the com- 
mercial agencies, the market values of textiles have suffered 
a material shrinkage during the last few months, and, in de- 
spite of the large purchases of pig-iron which continue to be 
made for the United States Steel Corporation, the price of 
that commodity is lower by $3 50 per ton than it was a short 
time ago. Suppose the price of pig-iron should drop to the 
level at which it stood about a decade since—$10 50 per ton— 
would it be possible for the manufacturers of that product to 
pay their workmen the same wages that the latter have been 
receiving during the last year? Every reasonable onlooker 
would answer the question in the negative, yet, as experience 
has shown, nothing is more certain than that the iron-workers 
would strike at the first attempt to reduce their wages. Under 
the circumstances, manufacturers of pig-iron could not be 
blamed if they entered upon a concerted lockout, and kept 
their works closed until an improvement in the market and a 
concession in respect of wages should render it possible to 
manufacture without a loss. 


Labor-unionists should listen to the wise advice given them 
in Chicago on Monday, May 25, by Mr. Clarence S. Darrow, 
who, it will be remembered, appeared as the légal champion of 
the union mine-workers before the coal-strike commission. He 
warned them that one of the chief perils to which trade-unions 
are exposed is the disposition of their members to consider 
solely the question of wages, and to give no heed to other con- 
siderations upon which not only the prosperity but the ex- 
istence of a given industry depends. He pointed out that at 
all times and seasons they rely upon their numerical strength 
to enforce compliance with their demands, forgetting that it 
is impossible for an employer to compel the community to buy 
his products, and that it is equally impossible to compel him 
to go on producing at a loss. Mr. Darrow further admonished 
his auditors that the impossibilities which they refused to 
recognize were perfectly patent to outsiders, and that, conse- 
quently, unreasonable demands, missing the support of public 
opinion, must prove abortive. Mr. Darrow’s advice was op- 
portune because, if the observations of political economists 
can be trusted, a period of industrial depression recurs once in 
about ten years, and it may be that such a period is not now 
very distant. 


The objects of the new Building-Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion in New York, as set forth in its constitution, are: “To 
foster the interest of those engaged in the erection and con- 
struction of buildings and other structures; to reform abuses 
relating to the business of persons so engaged; to secure free- 
dom from unjust and unlawful exactions; to obtain and dif- 
fuse accurate and reliable information as to all matters affect- 
ing such persons; to procure uniformity, harmony, and cer- 
tainty in the relations existing between employers, employees, 
mechanics, and laborers, and in all lawful ways to promote 
and protect the business interests of the members of this as- 
sociation; but there is no intention nor shall there be any 
action on the part of this association to control or in any 
way deal with prices or restrict competition.” At this writing 
twenty-eight out of thirty-five branches of the building in- 
dustry are represented in the new association. Each of these 
branches will have three representatives in the Board of Gov- 
ernors, and the governors will have power of the association 
to decide all controversies between the members of the associa- 
tion and their employees, to determine and regulate the con- 
duct of the members of the association in such controversies, 
and to decide all disputes and disagreements arising between 
employers’ associations and employees’ organizations. The 
course of this new association will be followed with great in- 
terest. It seems to be a defensive league, which the thorough 
organization of workmen, represented by the Board of Build- 
ing Trades, had rendered indispensably necessary. The Board 
of Building Trades had become far too strong for individual 
builders to deal with. Its orders, reasonable or not, had to be 
obeyed. A counter organization had to be formed. The new 












league does not oppose the unions as such. It simply con- 
fronts organization with organization. Out of it should come, 
and we trust will come, a better understanding between em- 
ployers and workmen, fewer disputes, and a much readier and 
more just settlement of those that happen. 


In the United States neither employers nor labor-unionists 
have hitherto seemed disposed to accept compulsory arbitration 
as a remedy for strikes and lockouts. Both employers and em- 
ployed, however, may change their minds if the experiment 
should be made by our Canadian neighbors and should prove 
successful. A bill has been introduced in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture for the establishment of a permanent official board of 
conciliation and arbitration. A noteworthy feature of the bill 
is the provision that, after the Board shall have investigated a 
labor dispute and given an award, the decision shall be binding 
upon both parties to the contest for two years, though after 
one year it may be voided by either contestant giving the 
other sixty days’ notice. The penalty for the non-observance 
of the award is a fine of $500 in the case of an employer, and 
of $50 in that of an employee. A somewhat similar proposal 
has been laid, by the Minister of Labor, before the Dominion 
Parliament. We have not before us the text of either project, 
but from the outlines that we have seen we infer that both 
bills are modelled on the New Zealand statute which has been 
operative since the beginning of 1895. Under that law the 
colony was divided into districts, in each of which a local 
board of conciliation might, if petitioned for, be set up, on 
which masters and men should be equally represented, with 
an impartial chairman. At the request of any party to an 
industrial dispute, the District Board of Conciliation was em- 
powered to hear, examine, and award. As soon as a dispute 
stood referred to a board, anything in the nature of striking or 
locking out was forbidden. The award of a board of concilia- 
tion, however, was not to be enforcable by law, but only a 
friendly recommendation to the disputants. Yet, in case these, 
or any of them, refused to accept the recommendation, any 
party might appeal to a Court of Arbitration, a tribunal con- 
sisting of a judge of the Supreme Court, sitting as president, 
with two assessors, one selected by associations of employers, 
the other by federations of trade-unions. The court’s award 
was to be given by a majority of its members, and it rested 
with them to say whether it should have the force of law, or 
merely be of the nature of good advice. If it was to have legal 
force, it was to be filed in the Supreme Court, after which any 
party to it could by leave of the judge get an order exacting 
a penalty for breach of it. The penalty was not to exceed five 
hundred pounds in the case of any individual employer or 
trade-union. Should a union’s funds be insufficient, each 
member was to be liable to the extent of not more than £10. 
Under the New Zealand act, as first passed, the award might 
not have force for longer than two years. But the currency 
of award has since been extended to three years, and even 
thereafter a decision will continue in force until one of the 
parties applies to the court for a revision. It is admitted on 
all hands that, until very recently, the New Zealand statute 
has worked well, but some signs of dissatisfaction are now ob- 
served. 


When these lines meet the reader’s eye, the Supreme Court 
of the United States will have decided whether, before its ad- 
journment for the summer, it will hear arguments on the 
appeal from the decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Northern Securities case, or whether the hear- 
ing shall be deferred until October. Even in the latter event, 
there is no doubt that the Court will pay due deference to the 
law expediting such cases which was passed by the last Con- 
gress, and will render judgment as promptly as_ possible. 
Meanwhile, of coursr, all the schemes of railway consolidation 
which were projected some months ago remain in abeyance. 
The opinion still prevails that the decision rendered by the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals will be sustained by the highest tri- 
bunal, and by a majority larger than that—five to four—that 
coneurred in the judgment which the lower court felt itself 
constrained to follow. There is, apparently, no reason to sup- 
pose that the campaign begun by the attack on the Northern 
Securities Company will be continued by Attorney-General 
Knox until the United States Supreme Court shall have made 
a definite pronouncement. The respite brings but little com- 
fort, however, to those who have scrutinized the text of the 
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decision rendered by the Circuit Court of Appeals. If that de- 
cision be affirmed in toto, there seems to be no possible means 
of checking competition between two or more railways original- 
ly intended to be competitive, except by modifying the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust act of 1890. 


It will prove, however, extremely difficult to amend that law 
—especially on the eve of a Presidential election. It is cer- 
tain that Democratic Representatives and Senators will not 
vote to make the statute a less efficient instrument against the 
trusts than it has proved to be, and Mr. Roosevelt would 
stultify himself if without protest he permitted his own party 
to emasculate a law which a year ago he was inclined to regard 
as inadequate. The fate of the anti-trust act has certainly 
been extraordinary. For twelve years it. remained on the 
statute-books virtually inoperative. It was looked upon as a 
scarecrow to which nobody need pay serious attention. The 
interpretation of it by the United States Supreme Court on 
which the Circuit Court of Appeals based its own judgment in 
the Northern Securities case was perfectly known to the 
veteran lawyers who were consulted by the organizers of the 
Northern Securities Company. Nevertheless, they failed to 
perceive the bearings of that decision on the scheme by which 
Messrs. Hill and Harriman proposed to accommodate the con- 
flicting interests of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. The fact justifies the conclusion expressed by us the 
other day that very few counsel in the United States are com- 
petent to give a thoroughly trustworthy opinion on questions 
of constitutional law. 


The telegrams from Bogota are vague, but the inference 
seems on the whole well founded that the outcome of the recent 
ministerial crisis is not unfavorable to the approval of the 
Panama Canal treaty. The outgoing Minister of the In- 
terior, or, to give him his official title, Minister of Government, 
was at one time supposed to be a friend of the treaty, but his 
opposition to a revival of martial law was not a favorable sign. 
The Constitution of Colombia provides that when martial law 
has been proclaimed the President is invested with unlimited 
powers, and is qualified to give by his own signature validity 
to a treaty which otherwise would require the assent of Con- 
gress. The advocates of the treaty have always counted on 
the exercise of this prerogative by President Marroquin in the 
last resort. Apparently he would be sustained in such a 
proceeding by General Pinto, the new Minister of Govern- 
ment, who, as a representative of Cauca, a department which 
would derive exceptional benefit from the canal, may reason- 
ably be expected to desire a ratification of the treaty. The 
cupidity of Colombian politicians has naturally been excited 
by the ten million dollars in gold which our government is to 
pay to President Marroquin on the exchange of ratifications, 
and it is aggravated by the worthlessness of the existing Colom- 
bian currency. 


That is not the only source, however, from which 
they have hoped to extract some pecuniary return for the 
concession made to the United States. They have counted 
upon obtaining in one way or another a share of the forty 
million dollars which we are to pay the French Canal Com- 
pany for its plant and franchise. Not, of course, that the 
officers: of the company would be permitted by the French 
courts to expend any part of the purchase-money in bribes 
given to members of the Colombian Congress. That would 
not be the modus operandi. Certain French bankers who hold 
large blocks of the company’s securities, and who would regard 
these as worthless unless the sale of the company’s assets to 
the United States can be effected, would probably be willing to 
make considerable sacrifices to secure a ratification of the 
treaty. Their agents in Bogota are reported to be unusually 
active at the present time. The fate of the treaty will be 
known before many weeks are over. The Congress has been 
convoked in special session for the express purpose of voting 
on the treaty; but if President Marroquin finds it impossible 
to satisfy the demands of the blackmailers, he may prorogue 
the Congress, and proclaiming martial law, proceed to ratify 
the treaty by virtue of the extraordinary powers with which he 
would be then invested. He is, doubtless, by this time con- 
vinced that we will never pay a penny beyond the ten million 
dollars offered, and that if the offer be rejected, he will get 
nothing. We should fall back on the Nicaragua route, or wait 
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until the State of Panama should have declared its indepen- 
dence of the Colombian Confederation, to which it has played 
the part of a milch cow for many years. 


Premier Combes begins to emerge from the storm-clouds 
gathered by his campaign against’ the clerical associations, and 
we learn that the Chartreuse and Benedictine factories are 
once more at work, in new premises, but under the old trade- 
marks. When the French parliament reassembled the other 
day, M. Combes was made the target for the slings and arrows 
of two opposed factions, the Socialists, who wish to go much 
farther than the Ministry, and the Clericals, who oppose every- 
thing M. Combes has done, and attack his whole policy and 
that of his predecessor, M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The Socialists 
have lost no opportunity for provoking anti-religious riots, not 
even stopping short at the doors of churches; their aim is to 
stir up sufficient trouble to bring about a denunciation of the 
concordat, and finally to dissolve the bonds between church 
and state, which they hold to be anomalous and anachronistic 
in republican France. The Clericals found themselves, to their 
great astonishment, in temporary alliance with the Socialists, 
but even this alliance of Pegasus and the plough-horse was un- 
able to disturb the comfortable majority which is M. Combes’s 
legacy from his predecessor. It is very gratifying to find that 
all the sound and fury attending this most acrimonious cam- 
paign has not disturbed the security of the French Ministry, 
and that the fine precedent set by the stable and orderly Wal- 
deck-Rousseau régime bids fair to be followed. It is amusing 
to find an enthusiastic Frenchman following up the crusade 
of our Mr. Roosevelt against race suicide by proposing that 
la belle France should establish an order of merit for mater- 
nity. M. Piot has warmly advocated this idea in a letter to M. 
Combes, and promises soon to bring the matter before the 
Chamber. 


For two reasons the United States are deeply interested in 
the outcome of the stand taken by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
in favor of protection. There is no longer any doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain, if he were Premier, would not only impose the 
registration fee on grain and flour which Mr. Ritchie, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposes to abolish, but would 
levy such an additional duty on imported breadstuffs as would 
permit of giving the food products of British colonies a 
preference of at least one shilling per quarter over similar 
commodities imported from foreign countries. Such a prefer- 
ence would undoubtedly stimulate wheat-growing in the north- 
western provinces of the Dominion, and, if the preference 
could be maintained for a considerable number of years, those 
provinces might oust us from the position of principal pur- 
veyors of grain and flour to the United Kingdom. It is idle to 
deny that our farmers would be seriously injured by the loss 
of their best customer for their surplus breadstuffs. That is 
one of the reasons why Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of a pro- 
tectionist programme has a direct bearing on our national in- 
terests. The other reason is that, if Mr. Chamberlain fails to 
secure the adoption of a protectionist policy by the present 
Unionist majority of the House of Commons, or by the Brit- 
ish people at the ballot-box, the tariff arrangements of the 
Dominion are likely to be changed to our advantage. Once 
let the Canadians learn that they have no hope of gaining any 
discrimination in their favor in the British market, and they 
are likely to abolish the preference of 33 1-3 per cent. which 
they are now giving to British manufacturers. Moreover, they 
will recognize that, in seeking an imperial zollverein, they have 
been following a will-o’-the-wisp, and that their only chance 
of prosperity lies in commercial or political union with the 
United States. It will be remembered that Canadian Liberals 
formerly put commercial union with their American neighbors 
in the foreground of their party programme, until they were 
encouraged to believe that they might obtain an outlet for 
their surplus food products in Great Britain. 


Dr. Hillis of Brooklyn says that the country is suffering 
from a reaction on the negro question. He is right, in a 
measure, as to that. There has been a gradual modification 
of the views of many dispassionate observers as to the wis- 
dom of universal negro suffrage. Some of these moderate 
men have spoken out their modified opinions, and that has 
encouraged divers ebullitions of obstreperousness from vari- 
ous of the injudicious. The silly endowment of the golden 
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chambermaid of Indianapolis is an instance of a prevailing 
exuberance of anti-negro demonstration. So Dr. Hillis feels 
that it is a proper time to speak out for the under dog, and 
he has spoken in a way that is creditable to his feelings. But 
unless the newspapers have quoted him inaccurately he has 
been careless in his assertions. If he said in a sermon on 
May 17, as reported, that Dr. Abbott and Mr. Cleveland had 
affirmed that the negro is “ignorant, vicious, and unworthy,” 
and closed the door of hope in his face, he made a surprising 
misstatement. He has said: “If the universal suffrage is 
wrong, then . . . the million soldiers who gave their lives for 
liberty spilled their blood in the interest of folly and supersti- 
tion.” But, really, that is very loose talk. The civil-war soldiers 
didn’t die for universal negro suffrage, and Dr. Hillis must 
know it. “Young men,” he cries, “accept no leader who 
discredits the Declaration of Independence, who wants to re- 
vise Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, and the Fif- 
teenth Amendment,” but the Fifteenth Amendment might be 
revised, if that should ever seem expedient, without revising 
any of the four statesmen he has named in any particular. 


In a later sermon he quotes Dr. Beecher as declaring, in 1886, 
“that the poorest government of an ignorant man who gov- 
erns himself is better than the best government that is im- 
posed upon him from without.” That is apt to be true, Haiti 
and Venezuela to the contrary notwithstanding. Anyhow, the 
negro and carpet-bagger government that was imposed from 
without upon the South was a great deal worse than the gov- 
ernment which the Southerners, ignorant as many of them 
are, have been able to provide for themselves since carpet- 
baggerism broke down. The Southern States must govern 
themselves for better or worse. There is no help for it except 
war, and if there was practical help for it, we still come back 
to Mr. Beecher’s declaration that the poorest government of 
an ignorant man who governs himself is better than the best 
government that is imposed upon him from without. Neither 
by declamation nor by reflection can we avoid the conclusion 
reached by thousands of observers, and well expressed by Mr. 
Cleveland, that “ those who do the lifting of the weight must 
be those who stand next to it.” There are plenty of blather- 
skites in the South, but there are very many good and wise 
people there. Conscience is almost as much alive in the South 
as it is in Brooklyn, and it is to the Southern conscience that 
we must chiefly trust for fair dealing and help for the South- 
ern negroes. 


England, having enriched the vocabulary of the world by the 
great name of Gentleman, has now increased the obligation by 
a judicial definition; or, to speak by the card, by a judicial 
declaration approaching a definition. In a certain case tried 
in London the other day, the counsel for the plaintiff objected 
to a certain letter, because it described a house-painter as “a 
gentleman.” This objection obviously called for a ruling by 
the bench. The bench began by stating that, in the view of the 
Heralds’ College, no man was a gentlentan unless his grand- 
father, father, or the man himself was entitled to bear arms, 
or, to speak in modern fashion, possessed armorial bearings. 
In mitigation of the rigor of this ruling, which would, of 
course, have barred the house-painter, the bench pointed out 
that the jury would observe that not only the counsel on both 
sides, but even the bench itself, had addressed them as gentle- 
men; and further, the bench opined that such of them as were 
possessed of votes were invariably greeted with the title of 
gentlemen, at least at political meetings, where there was a 
question of disposing of the said votes. The learned judge 
then went on the other tack by pointing out that, while the 
house-painter had, it was true, a card, nevertheless a card was 
not the same thing as a coat of arms; yet, said the judge, the 
good painter has at least one characteristic’ which is thought 
invariably to be the mark of a gentleman, namely the gout. If 
any one, after reading the above ruling, is still in doubt as to 
what a gentleman is, then there is no virtue in law. Let it be 
recorded that the legal luminary bears the fascinating name 
of Justice Darling. 


To the record of international compliments we have this 
week to add two, one coming from an Englishman of high 
distinction, and the other from one of those wealthy Amer- 
ican girls who married into the British peerage. The distin- 
guished Englishman is Mr. Auberon Herbert, cousin to the 












British Ambassador, and military attaché to the British em- 
bassy during the civil war. He declares in a style altogether 
dithyrambic that the mad, blind struggle for the dollar, with no 
thought for the higher life, is ruining this country; that the 
hearts of our men are hard as the rocks that underlie New 
York; that our great American school-system is criminal to 
the future; that we teach our children to forget God and wor- 
ship the dollar; that whatever is unwholesome in our national 
system, is strengthened and promulgated by our schools, in- 
stead of being eradicated by them. The minds of the scions 
of the many nations that go to make up his nation want, our 
critic tells us, more than a set, godless curriculum; great moral 
impulses are the most important things in the world, and these 
cannot be strengthened or abetted in a school system where 
God is not even invited. Where the national system restricts 
national growth, schools of many denominations and sects, 
presenting differences of thought, would bring out future 
sterling national traits, and would not tend to alter the ten- 
deney of the race, which is towards nobility of soul. 


The American peeress writes: “I am the wife of a British 
peer. My father’s money was honestly made, by a man with 
brains and not by a man with a grandfather. It made a vast 
difference in this Anglo-American contract, if you will so have 
it. Let us strike a balance, and see who got the better of the 
bargain. My husband gave a peerage, a bad reputation, and an 
encumbered estate, shady friends, endless debts, and a broken 
constitution. I gave a fortune, good health, good looks, re- 
vived prosperity and happiness!” These burning words were 
drawn forth by an English tirade against all American girls 
who have married into titled British families, and which ac- 
cused them of vanity, ostentation, spendthrift tendencies, and 
heaven knows what, besides. One sentence in this provocatory 
letter is worth reprinting. Railing against the American peer- 
ess, the other lady says: “I accuse her of introducing the ape- 
like decadence of New York society, where extravagance is 
distinction, display is nobility, and notoriety the ideal at which 
to aim” and any amount more, to the same effect. It is clear 
that two good ladies born on opposite sides of the great waters 
are using the public press to continue a private quarrel. The 
whole thing reminds one of the picture of the two “beats ” in 
Huck Finn, which bears the suggestive title: “ Jawing.” 


The Paris-Madrid automobile race turned out to be a mon- 


strous exhibition that left a wail of dismay behind it. It. 


is 800 miles from Paris to Madrid. Two hundred auto- 
mobiles started on May 24 to race that distance, stopping at 
Bordeaux which is 343 miles on the way. So many desperate 
accidents happened that the government ordered the race stop- 
ped, but more than half the contestants completed the first 
stage to Bordeaux. The winner got there in five hours and 
thirteen minutes, an average speed of sixty-two miles an hour. 
The speed of some of the contestants went as high in some 
places as the rate of eighty-eight miles an hour. The price of 
these exploits was high. Four cars were overturned with 
dreadful results. A number of persons were run over. Besides 
minor accidents and injuries, eight persons were killed and as 
many more seriously injured. These shocking results stamp 
the race as preposterous, and will doubtless prevent another of 
the same kind. The peril of driving these huge cars over high- 
ways at a speed of a mile a minute or more is obvious to all 
but lunaties, and obviously a course 800 miles long could not 
be so policed as to make spectators safe. If there must be 
motor races, they must be on race courses expressly built for 
the purpose. An international road race in Ireland has been 
planned for July 2, but there the course will be but ninety-three 
miles long, there will be but twelve contestants, and seven 
thousand men will guard the course. Possibly, in view of the 
horrors of the French race, this Irish race will be given up. 
Automobile-racing under the most favorable circumstances 
seems inexpedient. A spice of danger is an essential element 
in good sport, but racing the big automobiles is too infernally 
dangerous to be sporty. Risks so great are only warrantable 
for purposes of a gravity commensurate with them. Sport 
does not excuse them. 


The “ race suicide ” question, so vigorously brought into the 
forefront of public concern in the early part of the year by 
the President’s pronouncement, has had quite a long inning 
and its topical interest is still far from being exhausted. In 
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the June North American Review, one “ Paterfamilias,” a gen- 
tleman who has “for many years been laboring privately and 
publicly in the interest of many kinds of social reform ” takes 
up what he considers to be the common-sense end of the argu- 
ment and says “some plain things because they need to be 
said.” He protests that the logical deduction frem the Presi- 
dent’s expressions on the subject, in his famous prefatory let- 
ter, and in letters to begetters of large families, is that “the 
nearer Americans approach the physical status of rabbits the 
more patriotic they become.” His own view is that “we need 
better citizens, not more of them,” and he sees no reason “ for 
a man bringing into the world a larger number of children 
than he is able to care for,” which practice, he contends, means 
death for some and a state of social degeneracy for the rest. 
With frankness and, it must be said, some courage, he denies 
“that the sexual relation is a function designed solely for the 
propagation of the human race,” averring that this theory is 
a mere assumption and that it is contrary to human experi- 
ence. He denies, too, that marriage is solely an institution for 
the promotion of self-sacrifice and the unlimited propagation of 
children and misery. In short, he believes that the present 
generation is entitled to a goodly share of well-being and 
happiness, and that its claim to them should not be made com- 
pletely subservient to the claims of the next generation. The 
change in the economic condition of women which has come 
about is a large factor in the diminution of the numerical size 
of families. “The wives are no longer pack-mules, but are 
getting some of the comforts of life,” says the writer. “ Why 
shouldn’t they?’ he asks. Why, indeed? will be the answer of 
many women and some men. 


The first McKinley campaign seems like ancient history 
now. It was long, long ago, before the Spanish war; long be- 
fore the great boom in stocks and the making of the Steel 
Trust, the Buffalo Fair, and the era of combinations. But 
after all that is only six and a half years ago, and there are 
persons still in the prime of life who remember Bryan’s cross- 
of-gold speech, and the first free-silver campaign. They will 
remember the part taken in that great controversy by President 
E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University, who was one of 
the very few learned men of position and reputation who be- 
lieved in silver. He threw his influence in with Bryan and 
the silver cause, and as a consequence presently resigned his 
office, and after a sojourn at Chicago brought up in Lincoln 
as Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, then a silver 
State. Dr. Andrews was always credited with sincerity, and 
was mourned by his peers as a good and able man gone un- 
accountably wrong. It seems that his mind did not stop work- 
ing when he left Brown. He has seen a light. He confessed 
to his class in ethics a fortnight ago the error he held for a 


number of years about the production of gold. On the 


strength of the opinion of eminent geologists, and of practical 
miners, he believed in 1895 that the greatest output of gold 
was passed. “TI have to admit,” he says, “that it was an as- 
tounding mistake, and that I was in great and inexcusable 
error. I now believe that the heavy output of gold, which by 


1897 had checked the fall of prices, will continue.” Dr. An- ~ 


drews has doubtless been of his present opinion for some time 
past, but has been too modest to speak of it. The revision of 
his sentiments will be welcomed by his old friends, and it is to 
be hoped that sc many of his later friends have now come to 
the same way of thinking, that it won’t hurt him in Nebraska. 
Mr. Bryan seems still to cling to the old plank, but it must be 
getting lonely for him. 


“ Max O’Rell” was a cheerful spirit. He did not take this 


‘world with undue seriousness, and the world did not take too 


seriously the things that he said about it. But they were lively 
things, and by no means foolish, though not always accurate. 
He treated the nations with levity, and the nations finding his 
temper sound, his wit sprightly, and his observation compre- 
hensive, took his gibes in good part and felt their gayety to be 
promoted by them. His real name was Paul Blouet. He was 
born in Brittany jn 1848; was a cavalry officer in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and was wounded and pensioned. He went to 
England and worked as newspaper correspondent, and later as 
schoolmaster. John Bull and his Island, published in 1883, 
made his reputation as a popular writer, and started him on a 
career as traveller, lecturer, and writer of books. In 1901 he 
became editor of Figaro (Paris). He died on May 24. 
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The New Apportionment and 
the Next Presidential Campaign 


To some one expressing a doubt whether 
the State of New York could be carried by 
the Republicans in 1904, Mr. Roosevelt is 
said to have replied that he could win with- 
out New York. That is unquestionably true, 
but how many of the States won by Mr. 
McKinley in 1900 could his successor af- 
ford to lose? To answer this question we 
must examine the effect of the new appor- 
tionment, based on the census of 1900, on 
the electoral votes. Has that reapportion- 
ment made the election of a Democratic 
candidate more difficult? Let us begin by 
assuming that neither New Mexico, Arizona, 
nor Oklahoma will be admitted to the 
Union before November, 1904. We can sub- 
sequently make the corrections which the 
acquisition of Statehood by those Territories 
would require. 

The Presidential elections of 1896 and 
1900 were both based on the apportionment 
of members of the House of Representatives 
which was made in pursuance of the cen- 
sus of 1890. We scarcely need to remind 
the reader that every State is entitled to 
as many electoral votes as it has Senators 
and Representatives, and that no electoral 
votes are cast by the Territories. In 1896 
and 1900 the whole number of electoral 
votes was 447, and the number necessary to 
a choice was, of course, 224. In the first- 
named year McKinley carried all the New 
England States and all the Middle States, 
including New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. He carried 
all of the Central Western States which 
lie on this side of the Mississippi River—to 
wit, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. Of States further west, he car- 
ried Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Oregon. He also obtained the six electoral 
votes of West Virginia, twelve out of the 
thirteen electoral votes belonging to Ken- 
tucky, and eight of the nine electoral votes 
of California. Altogether he had 271 elec- 
toral votes, against 176 cast for Bryan. In 
1900 he lost the twelve electoral votes which 
he had previously secured from Kentucky, 
but, on the other hand, he gained the ten 
votes of Kansas, the eight votes of Nebraska, 
the four votes of South Dakota, the three 
votes of Utah, the four votes of Washington, 
the three votes of Wyoming, and the one 
vote previously lost in California. That 
is to say, he gained six States and thirty- 
three electoral votes, and lost twelve votes, 
or, in other words, made a net gain of twen- 
ty-one votes. Evidently McKinley could 
in 1900 have lost the sixty-seven electoral 
votes belonging to New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Indiana, the four States 
which used to be described as pivotal, and 
still have had a majority of thirteen elec- 
toral votes. He might have lost, in addi- 
tion, Delaware and Maryland, and still have 
been elected. He could not have afforded, 
however, to lose West Virginia in addition 
to the States that we have just named. 

Now in 1904 the electoral college, based 
on the new apportionment, will comprise not 
447, but 476 members, and the number 
necessary to a choice will be 239. How 
can a Democratic candidate secure that 
number of votes? There are thirteen South- 
ern States which he can rely upon carrying; 
these are Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. These 
States, however, taken together, will con- 
tribute only 151 votes. Maryland, Delaware, 
and West Virginia, all of which States Mr. 
Bryan lost in 1896 and 1900. will have in 
the aggregate eighteen votes. Assuming for 
the moment that the nominee of the next 
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Democratic national convention could be 
successful in all three, he would then have 
169 electoral votes. Under the previous ap- 
portionment New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut had fifty-two electoral votes. 
Next year they will have between them fifty- 
eight. If these be assigned to the Demo- 
cratic nominee, he would have 227 votes, or 
three more than were needed in 1896 and 
1900. Now, however, he would need twelve 
votes more. Where would it be possible 
to gain those votes? Indiana could supply 
them, but that State was carried by McKin- 
ley in 1896 by 18,181 and in 1900 by 26,479 
plurality. California and Washington 
would supply the needed votes, and Cali- 
fornia was won by McKinley in 1896 by only 
2797 plurality, while Washington was car- 
ried in the same year by Bryan. Illinois 
would, of course, suffice to turn the scale, so 
would Michigan, and so, we believe, would 
Wisconsin. But all those States were car- 
ried by very large majorities by McKinley in 
1896 and 1900. 

In view of these facts and figures, we 
must recognize that neither Mr. Bryan, nor 
any one representing the principles which 
he personifies, would have the slightest 
chance of gaining a majority of the electoral 
votes in 1904. He could not absolutely 
count on more than 151 votes furnished by 
thirteen Southern States. He might possi- 
bly get Maryland also, but he could not, in 
the light of experience, expect to win either 
West Virginia or Delaware. He could not 
expect to secure a single Northern State. 
On the other hand, we are justified in assert- 
ing that if in 1904 the Democratic nominee 
should represent the views of public ques- 
tions which Mr. Cleveland has expressed, 
he would have a fair chance of securing a 
considerable majority of the electoral votes. 
This will be evident if we recall the States 
which were carried by Mr. Cleveland in 
1892. These included not only the thirteen 
States which are impregnably Democratic, 


‘but also Delaware, Maryland, and West Vir- 


ginia, south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line; 
eight of the nine electoral votes of Cali- 
fornia, five of the fourteen electoral votes 
of Michigan, and one of the three electoral 
votes of North Dakota; all the electoral votes 
of Wisconsin, Illinois,,Indiana, New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Altogether 
he obtained 277 electoral votes, against 145 
east for Harrison, and twenty-two for 
Weaver, the Populist candidate. That is to 
say, Cleveland gained a larger majority of 
the electoral votes in 1892 than did McKin- 
ley in 1896. 

To sum up, we find that, under the new 
apportionment, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for the Democratic nominee to carry, 
besides the thirteen Southern States of 
which he is certain, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Indiana. He would then have exactly 
239 votes, the number indispensable for elec- 
tion. Should he lose West Virginia and 
gain Delaware, he would be beaten. 

We have thus far proceeded on the as- 
sumption that no new States will be ad- 
mitted before November, 1904. It is quite 
possible, however, that, during the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-eighth Congress, Statehood 
will be granted to Oklahoma, and that New 
Mexico and Arizona may be admitted as a 
single State. In that event, we should 
have to add at least seven, and perhaps 
eight, electoral votes to the aggregate pre- 
viously assumed (476), and under such cir- 
cumstances 242 or 243 would be necessary 
for a choice. As we have no data for pre- 
dicting which of the two great political 
parties would carry the newly admitted 
States, it would be prudent to assume that 
one would go Democratic and the other Re- 
publican. In that event, our preceding cal- 
culations need not be materially changed. 
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The deduction which we draw from the 
premises is that if the Democrats nominate 
a man who can carry the State of New York, 
the forces that enable him to compass that 
achievement will give him New Jersey and 
Connecticut as well. If assured of those 
three States and of Maryland, the Demo- 
cratic party could concentrate its energies 
on Indiana and West Virginia, and would 
have a fair chance of victory. Now there 
is no doubt that either Mr. Cleveland him- 
self, or Judge Parker of New York, or Mr. 
Olney of Massachusetts, or Judge Gray of 
Maryland, or Mr. Ingalls of Ohio would 
be acceptable to conservative Democrats in 
the city of New York, without whose active 
co-operation the Democratic party cannot 
hope to carry the pivotal States which we 
have here enumerated. It will be for the 
Democratic national convention to say which 
of the candidates named, or of others that 
may be brought forward in the course of a 
twelvemonth, is most likely to carry the 
five doubtful and indispensable States. In- 
stead of wasting time on rainbow-chasing 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, from 
which no Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, except Mr. Cleveland, has man- 
aged since the civil war to secure electoral 
votes, those who wish well to the Democ- 
racy should keep their eyes fixed on New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, Indiana 
and West Virginia, where the decisive bat- 
tles must be fought. 





The Reviving Importance of 
the Caribbean 


Ir begins to look as if the Caribbean, the 
midland sea of the New World, were destined 
to pass through vicissitudes analogous to 
those which the Mediterranean has known. 
It will be remembered that, throughout the 
Middle Ages, the products of India and of 
the Farther East reached Europe by two 
routes. Either they passed up the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates to Trebizond on the 
Black Sea, or across the desert from Bagdad 
to the Syrian seaports, or else up the Red 
Sea to the havens in the Delta of the Nile. 
In the former case they were transported to 
Europe by the Genoese; in the latter, by the 
Venetians. In either event the control of 
the eastern Mediterranean or the Levant 
was a matter of capital moment. The con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks cut off the Genoese from the Black 
Sea, and the subsequent conquest of Syria 
and Egypt by the Sultan Selim I. deprived 
the Venetians in their turn of access to the 
Orient. Thenceforward for nearly three and 
a half centuries the trade between Europe 
and India forsook altogether its old chan- 
nels, and followed the route around the Cape 
of Good Hope, which was turned to account 
successively by the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and the English. With the opening of the 
Suez Canal, however, the Levant regained 
its old importance, and is now traversed by 
a mercantile marine incomparably larger 
than that possessed by Genoa and Venice at 
the acme of their commercial activity. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Ca- 
ribbean was to the Western Hemisphere what 
the Mediterranean had been to the Old 
World in the Middle Ages. Not only the 
English and the French, but the Dutch, the 
Danes, and even the Swedes acquired foot- 
holds in the West Indies, which were valued 
not only by reason of their own productivity, 
but as commercial and strategic coigns of 
vantage with reference to the Spanish pos- 
sessions on the American mainland. Two 
or three facts will suffice to indicate how the 
West Indies were regarded by Europe in the 
eighteenth century. The name “ nabob” was 
coined to describe the splendid incomes and 





the lavish expenditure of the English sugar- 
planters in Jamaica and Barbados. The 
French colony of Saint- Domingue, now 
known as Haiti, though it comprises only 
about a third of the island of Hispaniola, 
produced almost all the sugar consumed in 
France in 1789, when the French Revolution 
began. Guadeloupe was deemed so great a 
prize that, when the Treaty of Peace of 
1763 was under discussion, the British gov- 
ernment hesitated whether to give that 
island or Canada back to France. Again, 
but for the irresistible temptations pre- 
sented by the French West Indies, the Brit- 
ish naval forces would have been concentra- 
ted in the North Atlantic during our 
Revolutionary war, the French fleet under 
Comte de Grasse would have been unable to 
co-operate in the siege of Yorktown, Corn- 
wallis would have been relieved, and the in- 
dependence of the British colonies might 
have been long postponed. Once more: no 
sooner had the Peace of Amiens been signed 
than Napoleon despatched 25,000 of the best 
French soldiers, under his brother-in-law, 
General Leclere, to reconquer the French 
colony of Saint- Domingue, together with 
the Spanish-speaking part of Hispaniola 
which had been ceded to France. Had that 
army been despatched to the mouths of the 
Mississippi, it could have defended New Or- 
leans and the vast Louisiana Territory 
against any force that Great Britain or the 
United States could have arrayed against it. 
These facts help us to comprehend how im- 
mense in European eyes was the productive 
and commercial value of the islands girdling 
the Caribbean a hundred years ago. 

Ten years or even six years ago the Carib- 
bean was as deserted as was the Levant from 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century 
down to the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
abolition of the slave trade, the emancipa- 
tion of the blacks, and the development of 
the beet-sugar industry on the European 
continent had brought the once thriving in- 
dustries of the West Indies to the verge of 
annihilation. The French and Spanish 
speaking sections of Hispaniola had relapsed 
into barbarism, and the French and Eng- 
lish islands were sunk in economical col- 
lapse. The Spanish-American communities 
on the South-American mainland—we refer 
to Venezuela and Colombia—had undergone 
a process of social disintegration, and were 
commercially less flourishing than they had 
been under Spanish rule. Our Congress de- 
clined the Danish West Indies when they 
could have been purchased for a song, and 
refused Santo Domingo when it was offered 
as a gift. Cuba alone retained a measure 
of prosperity, because she found for her cane 
sugars a market in the United States. Yet 
as late as January, 1898, it seemed as if 
Cuba also was doomed to be the victim of 
misgovernment and official extortion. The 
ray of hope which for a season had lighted 
up the prospects of the West Indies, when 
M. de Lesseps began to cut the Isthmus of 
Panama, had been extinguished by the 
bankruptey of the company which he had 
founded. 

How different is the situation to-day. 
Porto Rico is enjoying a larger measure of 
well-being than she ever knew. Independent 
Cuba can even now point to a considerable 
surplus of income over expenditure, a sur- 
plus which should be largely increased when 
the reciprocity treaty with the United States 
goes into operation. The cane-sugar indus- 
tries of the English and French West Indies, 
also, cannot but receive a signal stimulus 
when the Brussels Convention comes into 
force and relieves them from the competition 
of the bounty-fed beet-root products. This 
revival of productivity is certain to be fol- 
lowed by an immense development of com- 
merece when the Panama Canal shall have 
been completed by the United States. The 
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Caribbean will then become—what the Le- 


vant used to be and now is once more—one 
of the great highways of intercommunica- 
tion between Europe and eastern Asia. It 
will then be traversed by vessels going from 
European and our own Atlantic seaports to 
Japan, China, Malaisia, Australia, and New 
Zealand; and it will also give our Pacific 
coast and the western coasts of Mexico, 
Central America, and South America the 
means of quick maritime communication 
with the centres of civilization. 

To command access to that midland sea, 
if not to dominate its waters, is certain to 
become a prime object of maritime ambition 
in the twentieth century. The maritime 
powers are wide awake to the magnitude of 
the part which it is destined once more to 
play. France is strengthening the fortifica- 
tions and improving the coaling and repair 
stations at Guadeloupe and Martinique. 
Great Britain, which already has a naval 
fortress of the first class in the island of 
St. Lucia, is about to build a costly float- 
ing dock in the landlocked harbor of Port 
Royal, Jamaica, which is capable of being 
converted into one of the impregnable 
naval strongholds of the world. She is also 
fortifying Port-of-Spain in Trinidad, en- 
larging her garrison in Barbados, and mak- 
ing ready to double her West-Indian squad- 
ron. Denmark is re-enforcing Christiansted, 
and Holland is placing Curacoa and Surinam 
in a defensible condition. Even Germany, 
which as yet has no naval station in the 
neighborhood, has decided to keep a naval 
force permanentiy in West-Indian waters. 

Recent events have placed us in a better 
strategic position with reference to the Ca- 
ribbean than is occupied by any European 
power. Through our possession of Porto 
Rico and Culebra, we are in close proximity 
to the Mona Passage, and if we should 
secure Samana Bay, we could command that 
favorite avenue of access to the midland sea 
of the New World. By the treaty just ne- 
gotiated with Cuba we have acquired three 
naval stations, namely, Guantanamo on the 
southeastern and Nipe on the northeastern 
coast, and Bahia Honda on the northwestern. 
The former two harbors bring us near to 
the Windward Passage, and the acquisition 
of Mole St. Nicolas would permit us to con- 
trol it. By means of Bahia Honda and Key 
West we should be able to dominate the 
Yucatan channel to the Gulf of Mexico. On 
the lower side of the Caribbean we shall 
have a station at Colon, the northern ter- 
minus of the Panama Canal. When all these 
coigns of vantage have been fortified, it 
would be difficult even for Great Britain 
to dispute our ascendency in West - Indian 
waters, and for any other European power it 
would be entirely impracticable. 





Commencement Time 


WHEN this number of the WEEKLY ap- 
pears, the young women and men of our 
colleges will be passing through the toils 
and troubles of their annual examinations. 
To a little less than one-fourth of them 
there will be no other academic examinations 
except for those who are to enter the so- 
called learned professions, or for those who 
are so unfortunate as to be, or to think they 
are, compelled to earn their livings in the 
service of the State or the nation. In truth, 
however, the world examines all of us as 
we make our way through it, and those real 
examinations that are not academic or 
formally set down for us, but are the prac- 
tical tests applied to our achievements, are 
the most terrible, at least the most trying 
and effective, and at the same time are the 
justest of all. Whether we are academicians 
or not, whether we enter the professions or 
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go into business, we must all pass the 
world’s examinations, we must all satisfy 
the world’s tests, if we are to go up among 
the happy successful ones. 

We are not unconscious, in saying this, of 
the common belief in luck; it is a belief 
which crops out especially in the self-ex- 
planatory talk of the unsuccessful; but luck 
and favoritism play a less and less im- 
portant part, and efficiency a greater and 
greater part, in the world’s progress. And 
yet in the test examinations going on in our 
colleges to-day, of those who are about to be 
graduated, the graduation may not predict 
the future; for while those who are tested 
look upon the test as one of the finals, the 
rest of mankind are for the first time alive 
to the fact that a test is applied to the minds 
of the graduates. They are unconscious of 
the comparatively unimportant academic 
episodes that have preceded this one, and re- 
gard the running in the Commencement race 
as a preliminary heat, in which promises 
may be awakened which will be disappointed, 
and from which disappointments will result 
to be followed by pleasant surprises. 

Commencement day is the happy name 
given to the last day of a college course, for 
it is the commencement of a real life both 
for those who have striven and for those 
who have idled through the four preceding 
years. It is a very different day in reality 
from the Commencement day of thirty years 
ago. Even in its outward observances and 
ceremonies it is different. In the elder day 
Commencement was nearer akin to the Scotch 
and New England Sabbath. It was an all- 
day affair. All the Senior class who stood 
in the first half of the class followed one 
another on the stage in a procession of ora- 
tory, the salutatorian leading the way in 
Latin, and the valedictorian bringing up the 
rear in tears that were as genuine as his 
youth. In some of the colleges, these wise- 
acres who discussed the deepest philosophies 
had taken a dash out into the world during 
what was then called Senior vacation, and 
which was amiably assumed to be a period 
of probation. Those who were worth their 
salt, which, for this occasion, means those 
whose first deep friendships had developed 
and strengthened in the college, had been out 
of the old town just long enough during this 
Senior vacation to be homesick for it when 
they came back for their degree and for their 
final leave-taking. So the grief of parting 
was accentuated, and the boys went out into 
the world with a heartache for what they 
were leaving. 

And what they were leaving was worth 
the heartache, and what the girls and boys 
—for we must now count the girl graduates 
as very real—will leave this month is also 
worth a heartache; for if the graduates 
have only lived healthy lives in the college 
atmosphere, they have enjoyed an experience 
so sweet that hereafter, in the life of effort 
and of accomplishment, nothing sweet will 
come to them which will not be compared 
with that which they enjoyed in the four 
years now coming to an end amid the toils 
of examinations. The Commencement of to- 
day stands for something very different from 
that of a generation ago. Then it stood 
for a little training in the ancient languages 
of Greek and Latin, a trifle of mathematics, 
some notions of the heavenly bodies glanced 
at through a telescope which would now be 
regarded as inadequate, a run into the do- 
main of political economy, a glimpse of 
French or German grammar, a knowledge of 
the existence of the natural sciences, an in- 
clination to believe in a difference between 
geology and zoology, a hearty contempt for 
the evolutionists, a peep into Scotch meta- 
physics, and all this jumble of education was 
tinctured strongly with theology. 

About this time, thirty years ago, a 
change of direction was noticeable. The ven- 

















erable Greek language was seriously assailed. 
The clergymen who were in charge of our 
colleges, education being incidental to their 
theology, began to give way to the scientific 
element. Some of them had learned that 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Wallace, and their 
interpreters were writing the popular books 
of the day—that is, the books that were at- 
tracting the attention of that section of the 
educated classes who were not bound down 
by the hard bonds of the theology which had 
not changed materially in educational insti- 
tutions since the days of the New England 
theocracy. Greek, and Latin too, in a mea- 
sure, fell by the way. Astronomy became the 
unpractical science. The other natural 
sciences came to the front and lorded it over 
the arts and letters. Laboratories sprang up 
even in small colleges. While many of the 
scientific teachers were church members, not 
many of them were of deeply spiritual na- 
ture. Faith, which had so long dominated 
not only educated and intelligent society, 
had even descended to the merely respecta- 
ble, and ruled there somewhat inflexibly and 
quite contrary to its true nature,—this faith 
was more or less obscured in what the con- 
temners of spirituality still call the “ white 
light of science.” The day when the reve- 
lations of a microscope were counted of more 
worth than the idealism of a man did not 
last long, however, although the study of the 
natural sciences took its true place in the 
pedagogic system which it had not held 
during the supremacy of the literary clergy- 
man. 

We are now seeing another reaction. The 
laboratories are in the colleges still, and the 
altar of science is worthily attended by the 
priests of the cult, but the note of the scien- 
tist is no longer dominant; it has found its 
proper weight in the educational chorus; 
and the scholars in arts and letters are no 
longer convinced of its tyrannical self-as- 
sertion. It is not yet true, it may never be 
true, that the classics have recovered their 
lost ground, but modern languages, in- 
cluding English, have been discovered by the 
college world, and it is actually true that 
there are small colleges which are encoura- 
ging good writing in English, and which are 
insisting on a certain amount of propriety 
in English speech. It may be difficult to 
convince the old graduate of this, for Eng- 
lish was “mere English” in his day, and 
it was almost, if not quite, impossible to dis- 
tinguish the educated man of his day by his 
speech. Now we find graduates who have 
read Dante and Cervantes in the original, 
who have a bowing (some of them a scraping, 
perhaps scrapping) acquaintance with mod- 
ern French and German. On the whole, the 
young man who takes his place on the 
Commencement stage this month has a 
better education than the graduate of thirty 
years ago was blessed with—that is, an in- 
troduction to a larger company of subjects: 
he knows more about the universe; he knows 
a good deal more about medieval and modern 
literary achievements, and he writes more 
gracefully. The older man had the advan- 
tage over him in accuracy of expression, and 
in knowledge of words and their real and 
imaginative meanings. The older man 
thought as clearly and reasoned as ‘directly 
as the man of to-day, for the meaning of 
language, the deeper insight into its litera- 
ture, the discipline of its study, are all the 
results of classical teaching. Classical study 
was the task of all thirty years ago, and is 
but the choice of a few in this day. It is 
fair to add that these few have much better 
teaching than the older men had. It is also 
fair to say, in speaking of electives, that a 
new direction has been taken here, and that 
in the group of small New England colleges a 
happy method has been devised by which the 
evils of electives may ‘be avoided and their 
advantages gained. At Williams, Dart- 
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mouth, and Bowdoin, for example, the stu- 
dent must elect a certain proportion of 
studies in each of the three groups, litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy, for a balanced 
training. Then, having had the opportunity 
to find his bent, he must specialize in the 
study which he prefers. Here is a system 
combining the good features of the elective 
and of the directive systems. It is worthy of 
note by those who have to choose between the 
absolutely free choice of the university and 
the system of the small college. 

What we are getting at is this, that the 
graduate of to-day who has improved his 
opportunities has had better opportunities to 
improve than his elder had; as to him who 
has not improved his opportunities, he is 
about what his elder was, at least better 
in character and richer in memories for the 
four years now closing. 





Are Pioneers our Chief 
Benefactors P 


In many of his speeches, and in his 
magnum opus The Winning of the West, 
Mr. Roosevelt has declared that _pio- 
neers are doing the best work of the world. 
This is an easy statement to make on the 
great plains, and is attractive to the thought- 
less everywhere. There is a dash of romance 
about pioneers, and when the President of 
the United States puts on a sombrero and 
also puts spurs to a bronco, people back in 
the East are touched by the wildness of his 
manners, and are inclined to be stimulated 
by the whoops of the admiring cowboys. 
There is something in the matter that is 
worthy of thought, however, and the im- 
pression which is made by the President’s 
eulogies on pioneers is one that ought not 
to be made if, as we fancy, it is an incentive 
to the lawlessness which is in our blood, and 
if it is caleulated to diminish our respect 
for the achievements of civilization. 

Pioneers are one thing, and settlers are 
another. Probably the President intends to 
praise the settlers when he talks generical- 
ly of all who turn their backs upon the East 
to get out into the open, to “ blaze a trail.” 
Blazing a trail is about the finest of occupa- 
tions to the mind of Mr. Roosevelt. But why 
is it so? Who blaze the trails? Nothing 
is to be said against the adventurous spirits 
who crossed the ocean as discoverers, or who 
made their way through our own forests 
to become the “founders of an empire.” It 
is a stimulating thought this, but when we 
permit ourselves to be hoodwinked into the 
belief that the “ adventurous spirits ” found- 
ed our empire, and were the mighty indi- 
vidualities of our early civilization, we are 
nursing an illusion which makes Mr. Roose- 
velt one of our most picturesque and mis- 
leading orators. 

The men who crossed the ocean from the 
Old World, those who went into the 
“Bloody Ground,” and those who hunted 
gold and silver were the forerunners of the 
present civilization of the North-American 
continent, and of its Southwestern and West- 
ern States, but they were not the heroes 
of their day. The only heroes who came 
to our shores were those who came in 
search of religious liberty. The Puritans 
and the Quakers were different from others, 
and cannot be called typical settlers. The 
best of modern settlers, indeed, do not go 
forth as trail blazers, but to find cheaper 
lands and larger fortunes than they find at 
home. In the sixteenth century the ro- 
mantic adventurers hunted for easy wealth 
or for waters that would give them per- 
petual youth. Pirates, soldiers of fortune, 
robbers, and destroyers came to plunder, and 
to kill if the plundered resisted. Their mo- 
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rality and their policy were of the same 
sort as those of the burglar who wants 
your property, and who will not kill you 
unless you object too strongly to his pro- 
ceedings. As we look back on the adven- 
turers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies who made their way from Europe to 
this country, we do not find among them 
many elevated characters, for we do not 
count the settlers of New England among 
the adventurers. The “adventurers” of 
their charters, or most of them, remained 
at home. They blazed their trails because 
they were in the way of the tyrants of 
church and state in the old country, and 
they came ready to establish here the free 
government whose influence has told upon 
the political and social fabric of the coun- 
try ever since. 

It is true, however, that most blazers are 
men to whom civilization is a restraint. 
The fever of movement is in their blood, and 
change of scene is a necessity for them. As 
a rule, our frontier has not been noted for 
the peace and order of its people. The 
“Bloody Ground” is well named. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt, who is inclined, in his book, 
to hold the white man and the Indian to 
the same moral standard, admits that the 
whites who went into Kentucky were a 
hard lot. They were not loyal citizens at 
first. They were quite ready to secede, and 
General Wilkinson and Aaron Burr, if they 
had conspired before our purchase of Louis- 
iana, would have been able to raise a very 
large army for the setting up of an em- 
pire in the Southwest. Murder and other 
crimes have been frequent in our new set- 
tlements, and mining camps have been diffi- 
cult of regeneration. Even now the politics 
of the mining-camp States are not above 
reproach, and a Senator sits for one of 
them who is known to have bought his elec- 
tion. This is not all, the evidence taken as 
to a former election shows that the vhole 
community expected corrupt practices, and 
regarded them as natural. “ The feeling of 
the community,” said one witness, in effect, 
“was that the gentleman could not win un- 
less he whacked out the long green.” It is 
this kind of community which the Presi- 
dent is eulogizing. When an Eastern orator 
tells a company of cowboys that they and 
their kind constitute the benefactors of our 
country, we inevitably feel that the bronco 
on which he is seated might be as sensible 
as the orator. The cowboy, generically, is 
not a contributor to civilization at all. He 
is a frontiersman of the crudest kind, and 
the frontier never gets into line with civil- 
ization until a second or third or fourth 
migration which brings schools and churches 
and settlers in the new lands, with intent 
to remain and seek their fortunes. Our own 
frontiersmen are doubtless better than any 
other frontiersmen, but they are not our 
greatest benefactors, nor are any “ blazers 
of trails” to be put at the head of the hu- 
man procession as movers onward and up- 
ward. 

The President ought to dismount once in 
a while, to stay his wild galloping, and to 
sit under the shade of a wide-spreading 
beech-tree. Reflection is good for the most 
nimble mind, and hasty generalizations are 
not always the most true. The torrential 
speed of the blood of a wild horse is not 
as effective for the welfare of mankind as 
the slower current that flows through the 
veins of the Christian philosopher. The 
President is not only inaccurate, he is rad- 
ically wrong in asserting that the man of 
blood and muscle, the man of iron nerve, the 
man whose blood is on fire with the desire 
for adventure is the benefactor of the race. 
We know that the civilizer, as a rule, re- 
mains at home. The men who are working 
out the moral and intellectual problems of 
the age are in the colleges, the schools, the 





studies, the newspaper offices, and the pul- 
pits. They are to be found among the phi- 
lanthropists. Most of them hate war, and 
are, possibly, in the President’s opinion, 
“weaklings and cravens.” The _ greatest 
benefactors of the race are to be found 
among its preachers and educators, among 
those who are elevating the moral and the 
intellectual standards of the country, who 
are enlightening and ennobling the men 
and women who do not “blaze trails,” or 
they are those who, forced by hard condi- 
tions in the East, go out to the new coun- 
try for their own good and for the good of 
the frontier itself. The bar-room, the bowie- 
knife, the revolver, the savage whoops of the 
“trail blazers’? whom the President eulo- 
gizes slink off before the approach of the 
mild makers of our civilization, or die out 
for lack of the frontier spirit. The human 
race grows in mind and grace “ back East ” 
“among the haunts of men.” Here condi- 
tions are ameliorated. Here the physicians 
advance the art of healing to the prolonga- 
tion of human life and the diminution of 
human suffering. Here are invented and ap- 
plied the instruments for the annihilation 
of time and space. Here is the home of 
science, of literature, of art, of the church, 
the college, and the school. We have noth- 
ing hard to say against the “blazers of 
trails ” beyond this, that there is an undue 
proportion of tough characters among them, 
that “ blazers,” as a class, have added little, 
if anything, to the world’s spiritual and in- 
tellectual possessions, and that the man who 
tells them that they are the greatest bene- 
factors of the country or of humanity is 
laboring under excitement, is under the spell 
of exuberant fancy, is “talking through” 
the particularly large hat which propriety 
insists upon on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. 





Public Billing and Cooing 


Tue Censor of other People’s Manners 
came in with a newspaper scrap in his hand, 
and held it out to the Higher Journalist, 
whom he addressed with the unmannerly 
abruptness habitual with him. “ Now here is 
something that I wonder has never suggest- 
ed itself to you as a topic.” 

The higher journalist turned his jaded 
eyes from the subjective and objective va- 
cancy, and let them rest unhopefully on his 
visitor. “ What is it?” he asked. 

“The scandalous and indecent behavior of 
the young people who make love to each 
other in all the public parks, and wound the 
sensibilities of the spectator with the un- 
blushing effrontery of their affections, from 
the hour of eight in the evening on,—all 
through the night, for what I know. They 
begin with the first break in the cold 
weather, and increase in number and in- 
tensity as the spring advances till you can- 
not find a bench to sit down on, because ey- 
ery seat is occupied by billing and cooing 
couples, who, however little room they joint- 
ly occupy, leave none for the single, unim- 
passioned passer. The exhibition is so gross 
that I hesitate to describe it in words of my 
own, but fortunately the correspondent of 
the newspaper from which I have cut this 
has done it for me. He says that in the even- 
ing in the whole vast region of Central Park 
lying south of Seventy-second Street, he saw 
on nearly every seat ‘ couples whose sole pur- 
pose seemed that of lavishing embraces upon 
each other; some even sitting upon laps; 
some half at length upon the seats, and many 
with their arms round each other.’ Now 
what do you say to that?” the censor of 
manners demanded. 

“Tt is very realistic,” the higher jour- 
nalist murmured, tasting the literary prop- 
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erty rather than moral purport of the state- 
ment. “ But isn’t it too photographic?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean in that sense!” the 
censor of manners replied with exasperation. 
“JT mean, what do you think ought to be 
done about it?” 

“ What does your newspaper correspondent 
think?” 

“He doesn’t know, but he asks, with a 
great deal of force, ‘Is it right that this sort 
of thing should be permitted in a place so 
public that a lady or gentleman cannot pass 
through without being subjected to insult 
and contamination? ” 

“ Ah, that’s very interesting,” the higher 
journalist said. “ Have you yourself been 
much insulted. or contaminated by those un- 
seemly exhibitions?” 

“Don’t be personal!” the censor of man- 
ners replied. “TI have been outraged by the 
shamelessness of the spectacle, which is cer- 
tainly bad manners if not bad morals. As 
a friend of common decency I have been 
shocked.” 

* But you have not thought your way to 
any remedy for the abuse? Have you ever 
tried turning the eye of stern reproof on 
the offenders?” 

“Often, and without the least effect. I 
have found them billing and cooing in the 
full glare of the Welsbach lights, but when 
I have tried to look them into a sense of 
their indecency, they have invariably put me 
out of countenance and not I them. I have 
had to push on as fast as I could, and bot- 
tle up my feeling of outrage as well as I 
might.” 

“And is it your notion that the police 
might do something?” 

“The police might do something, but not 
much and not for long. There are now so 
many lovers, that if an officer scared up a 
few dozen couples from the benches where 
they were embracing, they would merely 
move on a little way, and begin again. I 
suppose their offence is not against the law, 
and any way it would be impossible to ar- 
rest them all. There are literally thousands 
of them in Central Park. No, what we need 
is a new Juvenal to lash the follies of the 
age, and bring it back to the modesty of an 
earlier time.” 

“And is it your notion that I might be 
this new Juvenal?” 

“You might try.” 

The higher journalist sighed. “I’m afraid 
that if I brought the age back to an earlier 
time, it would only be to confront it with 
a more universal misbehavior in this mat- 
ter. The present publicity of billing and 
cooing is the efflorescence of modern condi- 
tions, the baleful blossom of our overgrown 
and over crowded urban life; but it has its 
root in the past of our race. It isn’t your 
belief that those young people whom you see 
with their arms round each other on the 
park benches are vicious?” 

“Not at all; they are only too obviously 
innocent! Vice hides itself, and the worst 
of those disgraceful sights is that they are 
the shows of a virtuous affection.” 

“Then they scandalize rather than cor- 
rupt; they disgust rather than ‘ contam- 
inate,’ as your newspaper correspondent 
says?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Let us pursue the Socratic method a lit- 
tle farther—for the fun of it. Is it your 
conviction that they bill and coo in the 
face of the public, because they wish to in- 
sult the public, or because they have no- 
where to bill and coo in private?” 

“Well, I suppose they would rather be 
alone, if they could, though they don’t look 
it” 

“Should you say they were mostly Ameri- 
cans?” 

“When does one ever see Americans in 
Central Park, except at the hour of the 
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fashionable drive, in their carriages with 
their dogs or their husbands on the seats 
beside them? No, those young people 
are mostly foreigners, or of immediate for- 
eign extraction, who ignorantly abuse the 
freedom of our national manners. They 
probably come from working people’s 
boarding - houses, or the tenements where 
whole families are crowded into one or two 
rooms, and where the heart, which speaks 
a various language of sighs, and whispers, 
and caresses, cannot make itself intelligible 
without the privity of half a dozen witnesses. 
I recognize the hardship of their lot; but 
they ought, all the same, to behave them- 
selves in public.” 

“ But if it were not for the publicity their 
billing and cooing would be no worse than 


‘ the old-fashioned sitting-up, and sparking, 


or courting, which still obtains with the 
Anglo-American race in the country, the vil- 
lages, and even the towns remote from the 
great municipal centres?” 

“T don’t say it would be any worse.” 

“ And what you want me to do is to lash 
the age back to the privacy of an earlier 
time, since it is not really a question of 
modesty.” 

“But it is a question of modesty! The 
present state of things is an offence against 
the very principle of good manners, which 
is regard for the feelings of others. A young 
girl of refinement, leaning on the arm of her 
betrothed could not pass those interminable 
ranks of billers and cooers, without a pain- 
ful blush.” 

“That does seem bad,” the higher jour- 
nalist assented, “and I agree with you that 
something ought to be done to abate what 
seems very like a nuisance. We mustn’t 
be harsh; we mustn’t arrest those poor young 
silly, tasteless creatures for disorderly con- 
duct, even if there were law for it, and we 
could find policemen heartless enough to 
carry out the law. What do you say to im- 
proving the domestic conditions so that ev- 
ery family, however poor, shall have a house 
or flat of half a dozen rooms, in which love’s 
young dream could have itself out in the 
parlor where the rest of the family would 
not interrupt it?” 

“Now you are trying to wriggle out of 
the higher journalist’s duty, which is plain 
before you in a case like this. You know 
that such a house or flat can be provided 
only for a rent that poor families cannot 
afford to pay. One room, or two or three 
rooms are the most that they can pay for.” 

“And as the young birds grow up, and 
begin to expand with the natural affections, 
they naturally spill out of the parent nest 
of two or three rooms, and spill into the 
public parks. Well, what is to be done about 
4 de 

“That is for you to say—to inquire into, 
to consider of, to meditate seriously and so- 
berly upon, and then to say.” 

The higher journalist rested his head in 
his palm, and reflected long and painfully. 
Then he started from his muse with a sud- 
den cry, “I have an idea!” 

“I knew you would have one before you 
stopped. I was sure you would when I came 
to you,” the censor of manners rejoiced. 
“nvellt” 

“Well, let the city set apart a certain 
secluded area in each of the public parks or 
pleasaunces, and provide it with little bow- 
ers, built for two, and veiled with shelter- 
ing vines—which might or might not be in 
blossom,—and offer these freely to all lovers 
who came with certificates of good charac- 
ter and real affection, and allow them to bill 
and coo there to their hearts’ content, hid- 
den from the public eye, and safe from crit- 
icism.” 

The censor of manners rose and deliberate- 
ly gnashed his teeth. “ What you are talk- 
ing now is pure socialism.” 
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London Society 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, May 13, 1903. 


Tue “season” has opened, and London, 
which is an impossible city in winter, is 
becoming worth while once more. It is hard 
for an American who does not know Eng- 
land well to grasp all that this annual re- 
vival means. London is not only the biggest 
capital in the world, but the most compre- 
hensive. None other, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of Paris, absorbs so much of the na- 
tional life around it. Berlin is not to Ger- 
many, Rome is not to Italy, Vienna is not 
to Austria still less is Washington to the 
United States, all that London is to Eng- 
land. Politicaily, of course, London has 
never, except at brief moments of intense 
national excitement, had the same influence 
as Paris. Provincial and local life and gov- 
ernment are far too highly developed in Eng- 
land to allow that. 

The city of London is altogether too lan- 
guid, too social, and too sociable to be a keen 
politician. There is no city in which it is 
so hard to start a “movement.” Its po- 
litical opinions are the opinions of club- 
land and the West End. The great forces 
that have shaken England in the past have 
almost without exception been generated in 
the provinces. I doubt, indeed, whether it 
would be possible to point to a single po- 
litical movement of real consequence and 
say, “This had its birth in London,” or 
“But for London and the power and sup- 
port of London, this would never have suc- 
ceeded.” The city is too big for one thing 
and too much dependent on society for an- 
other to have either the concentration or 
the energy which is necessary for political 
leadership. 

Birmingham and Manchester have each in 
turn set the country in a blaze, but Lon- 
don originates nothing and discounts every- 
thing. Almost all the qualities that make 
it so unique and enjoyable socially—its 
superb tolerance, its accumulated easy-going- 
ness, its thoroughly comfortable outlook on 
life—tell heavily against its political suc- 
cess. Even to its own affairs it is magnifi- 
cently indifferent. It has no civic conscious- 
ness, or sense of a corporate life, or local 
pride. The most famous and splendid of 
English cities, it is also the worst gov- 
erned. Indeed, it has allowed the manage- 
ment of its local affairs to fall in more ways 
than one below even the Tammany standard. 
I doubt whether any administrative body in 
the kingdom quite approaches the _ineffi- 
ciency, extravagance, and mental pettiness 
of the average London Borough Council. 

In all this Paris is its obvious antithesis. 
Put all you please on the other side—in- 
crease of intelligence, of “habits of local 
self-government,” of “development of com- 
munications,” and so on—it remains the 
fact that Paris, at any crisis, is still the 
leader of France, and at all times wields a 
political influence over her far more complete, 
more active, and more acknowledged than 
London even pretends to. This is so even 
though Parisian ascendency is not the abso- 
lute and controlling, fact it was a hundred 
years ago, and even though the future prom- 
ises to diminish it still further. It is usual- 
ly only in war-time, when the national en- 
ergy in all other political directions is 
suspended, that London becomes synony- 
mous with England. Two or three years 
ago, for instance, the country, politically 
speaking, hardly seemed to exist outside of 
London. But now with the restoration of 
peace and the return to normal domesticity 
the metropolis has lapsed into its wonted 
inactivity, and the provinces are awakening 
to renewed vigor. 
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Apart from the question of politics, the 
two capitals stand on much the same level, 
though Paris no longer pretends to the so- 
cial supremacy of Europe—its society, in- 
deed, to-day is as sectional as Boston’s— 
and London has gained in gorgeousness and 
cosmopolitan tone what its great rival lost 
at the fall of the Second Empire. In art 
and letters and intellectual influence gener- 
ally, there is, from the point of view of the 
provincial Englishman or the provincial 
Frenchman, little to choose between the two. 
Every Englishman who writes or paints 
turns toward London as instinctively as 
Daudet turned towards Paris. In music, too, 
it is just the same. I remember reading a 
couple of years ago an article in the Con- 
temporary Review written by the ablest of 
the very able group of English composers 
who are winning their way to national and 
even to European recognition. The writer 
argued that without decentralization English 
music could never put forth its best. He 
pointed out that London is the only city in 
the kingdom where the higher kind of sym- 
phonic and operatic music can be persistent- 
ly cultivated on a large scale; and he very 
justly insisted that one of the seminal fac- 
tors in the development of German music 
was the opportunity open to a musician of 
travelling round a score of little states and 
little capitals, each with its own orchestra 
and opera. Nothing of the kind is possible 
here. 

London drains England of its music as 
it drains it of everything else.- It would, 
indeed, be difficult to name any Englishman 
who has achieved distinction in any depart- 
ment of activity, except that of trade, who 
does not either live in London or is not con- 
stantly to be met with at the clubs or in 
society. Practically all the creative and 
all the critical power of the country is 
heaped together in this one city. So that 
the opening of the London season is really 
an event almost national in its sweep. It 
is New York plus Washington plus Boston 
—and with no Chicago on the fringe. 

It is a much-debated point whether a 
country really profits by having a capital 
of this kind. Mr. Bryce in his American 
Commonwealth declares that one of the 
most interesting experiments of the United 
States is the unconscious effort that is be- 
ing made to offset-the absence of a real 
capital by the multiplication all over the 
country of small centres of light and lead- 
ing. Which system will produce the best 
intellectual results he thinks it too early 
to determine. In politics, he argues, Amer- 
ica has lost something in having no city 
of undisputed primacy to look to, even 
while she *~has gained much in escaping 
thereby the pernicious influence of “so- 
ciety ” on the national legislature. But he 
hesitates to prophesy whether the “ dis- 
persed geniuses” of the United States will 
be able to accomplish more or less than 
the concentrated geniuses of both Paris and 
London. 

Goethe, who lived when German sectional- 
ism was at its worst stage, penned an ad- 
miringly envious panegyric of Paris, “ where 
the highest talents of a great kingdom are 
all assembled in a single spot, and by daily 
intercourse, strife, and emulation, mutually 
instruct and advance each other.” As much 
might truthfully be said of London. It 
virtually monopolizes all that is best hav- 
ing in English life. On the other hand, it 
inevitably leaves the rest of the country 
somewhat bare. Journeying through the 
English provinces, or staying for some time 
in an English provincial town, one detects 
a degree of intellectual stagnation such as 
no part of America quite sinks to. The 
“note” of America, of Kansas City just 
as much as New. York, is mental alertness 
and curiosity. There is no section of the 
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country, at any rate, no fairly populous 
section, that lacks the quickening salt of 
intellectual breeziness, stimulus, exhilara- 
tion. It may not always work with the best 
effect, but it is there just the same; and 
it is at the root of American success that 
it should be there. No doubt also it ex- 
ists in the English provinces, but to nothing 
like the same degree. It is neither so ex- 
tensive nor so intensive, and what there is 
of it is decidedly more sluggish than the 
American article. 

But if the provinces seem barren and un- 
interesting, there can be no question of the 
overwhelming fulness of London and Lon- 
don life. No one, whatever his calling or 
tastes, need feel isolated here, or out of 
sympathy with his environment. London 
answers to all moods, to all desires, to all 
natures. The richness and variety of its 
social life are incomparable. It amalga- 
mates all elements, and takes an ear of corn 
from every harvest. The career is fully 
open to talent and to all kinds of talent, 
and the result is really a marvellous blend. 
Some, at least, of its picturesqueness comes 
from the fact that London is not only the 
capital of England, but of the empire. It is 
impossible to go anywhere without coming 
across men who have ruled or fought or 
explored in some outlying portion of the 
world. 

The common saying that Englishmen learn 
their geography by making it has grown 
so hackneyed as to have lost vitality and 
become a mere phrase. One realizes it as 
a fact when one enters a house to find it 
stored with curios from China, Borned, the 
Congo, or India, and listens to conversation 
that moves familiarly among all the intri- 
eacies of Dick’s post in the Northwest prov- 
inces; Tom’s in the Malay peninsula; and 
Harry’s regimental experiences on the Gold 
Coast—Tom, Dick, and Harry being any- 
thing you please, from subaltern to colonel, 
civil service recruit to governor. 

Next to its richness what strikes one 
most in the social life of London is its tol- 
erant spirit, its easy-goingness, the way it 
takes everything for granted, and never 
“enthuses.” It is a comfortable spirit to 
have around one; it makes an atmosphere 
in which any one can breathe easily. Lon- 
doners never bother about trifles, and are 
always surprised when they visit New York 
or Washington or Newport to find how 
much attention is paid to the little points 
of ceremony. They say that Mayfair is 
nothing like so inexorable in its pursuit 
of “the correct thing,” so insistent on the 
formalities and so unforgiving to those who 
violate them, as Fifth Avenue. There is 
certainly little on the small side of eti- 
quette that London will not forgive. In 
fact, London forgives a good deal too easi- 
ly, not merely small breeches of the strict 
rules of decorum, but other things also— 
things that Mrs. Grundy has more than a 
word to say about. Its code is as spacious 
as any society’s must be which has agreed 
that tolerance is the king of social oils. 
London is old and complex and experienced 
enough to take things as they come with- 
out fuss or bother, mental, moral, and physi- 
cal; and Lady A., who acts as canvasser 
for an American motor-car company, and 
Lady B., who receives most of her income 
from introducing débutantes into the great 
world, and Lady C., who gets asked out 
only by asking to be asked, and Lady D., 
who is a Ward McAllister by profession, 
and Lady E., who has “ slipped ”—London 
has a half - cynical, half - charitable, wholly 
good-humored welcome for all of them so 
long as they fulfil the fundamental obliga- 
tion of society, a cutlet for a cutlet. It is 
a gorgeous and resplendent society, infinite- 
ly equable, infinitely callous, and, of course, 
infinitely wicked. 






The Irish Literary Revival 


WE have as yet no clear idea in this 
country of what is meant by the Irish liter- 
ary revival, though England, with its riper 
perceptions and more matured taste, has for 
some time recognized the neo-Celtic move- 
ment as one of the strongest and most vital 
forces in the literature of our common 
language. The work of the neo-Celtic school 
has certain elements of the highest value, 
which we have almost lost the habit of asso- 
ciating with literature: enthusiasm for pure 
beauty, a sense of the invisible, the spiritual 
significance of life, and a keen feeling for 
the life revealed through nature, as an inti- 
mation of divinity. It would be almost lu- 
dicrous to speak of these qualities in con- 
nection with anything which is at present 
being written in this country; and we are at 
least as far from the high excellence of style 
which, more even than its spiritual content, 
has drawn attention to the work of the neo- 
Celtic school. Both for purity of form and 
fineness of substance the work of these 
Irish writers stands alone in English litera- 
ture to-day. 

We may look at this work from two 
points of view: first as to its place in Eng- 
lish literature, and, secondly, as a revival of 
the ancient Irish literary tradition. As re- 
gards the first, we may consider that with cer- 
tain of the works of Shelley was first created 
the modern music in words. Shelley may 
have been a “beautiful, ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in 
vain,” whose poetry lacks “a sound subject- 
matter,” and who should have turned his gifts 
to translating from the Greek; he may have 
been weak in life and windy in doctrine; but 
he is, nevertheless, the creator of a new art, 
the first instiller of a new quality into verse, 
as potent a giver of delight as harmony is 
in music, and as distinct an addition as har- 
mony is to the bare melody. Rossetti and 
Swinburne followed in his footsteps, the 
Ballads and Poems being full of the most 
subtle music, quite apart from the goodness 
or badness of the themes; and in certain 
passages of Tennyson there is something of 
the same quality. Here is our first measure 
of the neo-Celtic school: that the poets, with 
W. B. Yeats at their head, excel in this 
quality of verbal music, Yeats himself being 
a born musician in words. Once we have 
formed a taste for this excellence, most of 
the modern verse produced in England and 
America seems crude and rhetorical, lacking 
the genuine poetic transmutation. 

Again, the nature-sense of the neo-Celtic 
school is pure and penetrating. We know 
how the nature-sense rose and fell in English 
poetry, beginning with the sweet freshness of 
Chaucer, the close and profound observation 
of Shakespeare, and gradually crystallizing in 
the mere formalism of the Augustans, whose 
nature was painted at second hand, and 
largely from imported models. A genuine 
nature-sense was restored by Burns, and de- 
veloped by Wordsworth. Tennyson is full of 
the love of wild things, full of minute and 
curious observation. Along this line also, 
the young Irish writers have attained great 
truth and depth, their feeling of nature be- 
ing quickened by the loveliness and pensive 
sadness of their native land, where there is 
a delicacy of life in growing things, and a 
poetic quality of atmosphere not quite like 
anything else in the world. 

Even more characteristic is the sense of the 
spiritual in life, the intuition of man as an 
immortal, which everywhere inspires the 
work of these Irish writers. The poems of 
G. W. Russell are full of a fervor that is 
apostolic, an aspiration recalling Saint 
Francis or the Imitation, and yet worlds 
away from the conventional religious poetry, 
let us say of the type of Wordsworth’s 
“ Eeclesiastical Sonnets.” 
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Since the Renaissance, the legends of 
Greece and Rome have been worn threadbare 
as literary material. Wagner has called the 
old Norse Sagas and the Teutonic tradition 
once more to life. In the old Gaelic.stories 
and poems there is a literary material no 
less rich than the classical or the Norse, and 
this material is gradually being woven into 
the woof of modern writing by the neo-Celtic 
school. Poems like the “ Wanderings of 
Ossian ” are but the songs before sunrise of 
this Gaelic renascence, ores from a rich and 
nearly untouched mine. 

It is interesting to know that several of 
the plays of this new school will shortly be 
given in New York, especially when we re- 
member that Goldsmith and Sheridan, the 
last two authors in our language whose plays 
are literature in a real sense, were both 
Irishmen, and therefore forerunners in a 
sense of the present Irish literary revival, 
just as, from another point of view, they 
were the last heirs of the old dramatic tra- 
dition of England. 





Exterminating the Jews 
By Alexander Hume Ford 


ONE must come in personal contact with 
the officers and soldiers who in sullen silence 
enforce the edicts of the “orthodox faith,” 
or actually witness the brutal religious per- 
secution of the Jew in Russia, before he can 
appreciate the full significance of Count Leo 
Tolstoy’s recent charge, heaping upon the 
“Holy Synod,” or supreme ecclesiastic coun- 
cil of Russia, the entire odium of insti- 
gating Slavonic brutality in Bessarabia and 
throughout all the Russias. 

Did the Count travel at all, however, he 
would read in the signs of the times, which 
Russian officialdom seeks to hide from the 
eyes of outsiders, a hope that his beloved 
Russia is about to entirely unburden itself 
of the temporal supremacy of the “ Holy 
Synod,” and suppress its bloody inquisition 
that seeks not only to annihilate the Jew, 
but also once more to enslave the peasant. 
The entire country is in an uproar which 
the government can no longer suppress, 
while the whole world now joins with the 
4,000,000 Jews imprisoned within the pale, 
and the Russian workmen without who have 
at last taken up arms to demand political 
emancipation, in crying aloud for the 
reformation of an anachronistic autocracy 
based on illiteracy and religious fanaticism, 

Great as has been the cruelty of the 
“ Orthodox Church” in enforcing laws that 
confine the Jew within the pale, greater still 
is the suffering thereby imposed upon the 
people of Russia proper, for the industrial 
population, forced, often at a moment’s 
notice, to vacate rich manufacturing cities, 
has departed with the secrets of the skilled 
crafts, leaving behind closed and ruined 
factories, and discontented Russian laborers 
thrown out of employment. The entire eco- 
nomic balance of Russia has been disturbed 
by her brutal exile of the Jew, who alone, 
with the German immigrant, is responsible 
for the establishment of an industrial Rus- 
sia, so that to-day from every part of the 
Tsar’s domain come reports of uprisings of 
the working-men, who deplore the fact that 
Russian industry exists no longer in a 
healthy state, save within the Jewish pale, 
and in their armed rebellion the working- 
men are backed by the peasants, who long 
for the return of the Jewish merchant, who 
came to buy his grain in summer and his 
home-made woodenware during the long des- 
olate months of the Russian winter. 

It is the “ Holy Synod” ever contesting 
with the Tsars for temporal rule in Rus- 
sia that has imprisoned the Hebrew within 
the pale. In vain the nominal rulers of 
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Russia, from Catherine down to Nicholas, 
have sought to alleviate the sufferings of 
the Jew in Russia, and no one who has not 
lived among the Russians can conceive of 
the unspeakable cruelty and relentless fero- 
city with which the Jew is pursued by offi- 
cials and military at the instigation and 
command of the “ Orthodox Church.” Year 
after year, as the pale is narrowed, helpless 
women and children are surrounded at mid- 
night by bands of Cossacks, and pursued be- 
yond the limits of some city newly removed 
from within the pale. And this in the 
name of religion, for even the charitably 
inclined Christians who give shelter to the 
exiles are subject to discipline. Within the 
pale means that the exile must confine him- 
self within the western provinces of Rus- 
sia; at no port on the Baltic is he allowed 
to seek employment, and it is death to ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the frontier. 
Southward he may go, to Odessa on the 
Black Sea, or westward to Warsaw in Po- 
land. Within this area are confined 4,000,- 
000 Hebrews, exiled for all time to a dis- 
trict in which they must live under brutal 
restrictions so incredibly heartless and cruel 
that thousands die, and four-fifths of this 
entire Jewish population is forever kept 
upon the verge of starvation. Forbidden to 
own land, except in the name of a Chris- 
tian, the well-to-do Jew must see his little 
children herded in great cities, where they 
are forbidden by law the privilege of educa- 
tion, while his property is never safe, for 
the murderer and the robber may escape 
with his hide and his booty by nominally 
renouncing his faith, for the converted Jew 
is pardoned all offences upon entering the 
“Orthodox Church.” Yet unspeakable as 
are the sufferings of the Russian Jews, the 
peasant looks with longing eye toward the 
one prosperous portion of Russia, Poland 
and the pale. Here the Jew, driven from 
Russia, has raised wages, for the Russian 
workmen he must employ, by building fac- 
tories, and has sent soaring the price of 
grain (that only the Russian may grow) 
by his method of driving from farm to farm 
to buy, in open competition with his bro- 
ther, if necessary, the wheat grown by the 
peasant. So it was once in Russia, but now 
Ivan, without the pale, must carry his prod- 
uce many miles to the nearest town, and 
wait there until, patience exhausted, he is 
willing to accept whatever price the un- 
scrupulous Russian merchant offers. There 
is no longer the complaint in Russia that 
the competition of the Jewish buyers keeps 
wheat at a price that reduces the profits of 
the Russian merchant; the Jew has been 
exiled beyond the pale, and crops are now 
left to rot in the field, and all Russia has 
stagnated since competition has ceased. 
More than one million Jews have been 
massacred by the Slav since the religious 
persecution first began and the Church de- 
manded their exile from Russia proper. Yet 
before Russia was, a great Jewish kingdom 
existed north of the Black Sea, and Kiev, 
the holy city of Russia from which it is now 
ordered that all Jews must depart because 
it is holy, was once a Jewish capital, to 
live in which Russians were willing to pay 
tribute. Despite the laws of the Church, 
however, any Jewish artisan or professional 
man paying a thousand rubles a year may 
live without the pale, and conduct his busi- 
ness in many Russian cities; those failing 
to pay the tax are liable to immediate exile. 
It is sad to contemplate that America’s very 
earnestness to aid the oppressed Hebrew in 
Russia may result in his final undoing, for 
the only ground on which we can protest 
against Russia’s cruelty is that she drives 
undesirable immigrants to our shores. 
Should we protest to Russia, her reply 
would be an edict that no more passports 
be given to Hebrews to leave the country. 
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Books and Bookmen 


WE have all been talking a great deal and 
listening to a great deal lately about the 
intellectual force and stimulation of Emer- 
son’s thought and teaching. It has been a 
tense time of “high thinking” (the less 
said of the “plain living,” the better). It 
may offer some relief, therefore, and at 
this distant date arouse a spirit of humor, 
to recall an article on “ Indian Meal ” which 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for May, 
1849, signed “C.” In a letter to Emerson 
dated April 19, 1849, Carlyle, after describ- 
ing what had been done with some Indian 
corn sent from Concord, goes on to say: “TI, 
on my side, have already drawn up a fit 
proclamation of the excellencies of this in- 
valuable corn, and admonitions as to the 
benighted state of English eaters in regard 
to it, to appear in Fraser’s Magazine, or I 
know not where, very soon.” Carlyle’s au- 
thorship of the article is undoubted, though 
it has never been included in any collective 
edition of his writings. Not one of 
Carlyle’s biographers or bibliographers (so 
far as we can ascertain) has noticed this 
slight but interesting literary memorial 
which grew out of the Emerson-Carlyle cor- 
respondence after Emerson’s second visit 
to England and return to Concord. Our 
authority for the following interesting ac- 
count of the incident is the Literary Recol- 
lections of Mr. Francis Espinasse (Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., 1893), a rarely valuable vol- 
ume of literary reminiscences too little 
known. 


Cobbett, who died in 1835, had endeavored 
unsuccessfully to persuade the English farm- 
er to raise Indian corn, and Carlyle wished, 
in those days of potato disease, to see 
Indian meal an article of general consump- 
tion. He found that the Indian meal then 
in use, whether ground in the exporting 
country, or at home from imported Indian 
corn, was tainted by a bitterness which 
made even the starving Irish pauper turn 
against it. Moreover, English millstones be- 
ing generally too soft for that kind of grain, 
there was found a considerable admixture 
of sand in the meal which they turned out, 
and this did not at all improve matters. 
He corresponded on the subject with Emer- 
son, who sent him from his own barn at 
Concord a barrel of Indian corn in its nat- 
ural state, which had not been subjected to 
the process of kiln-drying, and to this 
process, Emerson reported, was said to be 
due the amari aliquid in the meal as then 
consumed in England and Ireland. At 
Carlyle’s instance, his friend, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, had Emerson’s sample ground by a 
miller of his own, and prepared for the table 
by his own French cook. The result, accord- 
ing to Carlyle in Fraser, was “meal which 
was sweet among the sweetest; with an ex- 
cellent rich taste something like that of 
nuts; indeed, it seemed to me, perhaps from 
novelty in part, decidedly sweeter than 
wheat or any other grain I have ever tasted. 
So that, it would appear, all our experiments 
hitherto in Indian meal have been vitiated 
to the heart by a deadly original sin or 
fundamental falsity to start with—as if in 
experimenting on Westphalian ham, all the 
ham presented to us hitherto for trial had 
been in a rancid state. . . . Ground by a 
reasonable miller, who grinds only it, and 
not his millstones along with it, this grain, 
I can already promise, will make excellent, 
cleanly, wholesome, and palatable eating; 
and be fit for the cook’s art under all man- 
ner of conditions, ready to combine with 
whatever judicious condiment, and reward 
well whatever wise treatment he applies to 
it; and indeed, on the whole, I should say 
a more promising article could not well be 
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submitted to him, if his art is really a use- 
ful one.” 


Carlyle then proceeded in his philosophical 
manner to demonstrate how upon this article 
of food “a grown man could be supported 
wholesomely, and even agreeably, at the 
rate of little more than a penny a day, 
which surely is cheap enough. Neither, as 
the article is not grown at home, and can 
be procured only by commerce, need politi- 
cal economists dread new ‘ Irish difficulties’ 
from the cheapness of it.. Nor is there dan- 
ger, for unlimited periods yet, of it becoming 
dearer; it grows in the warm latitudes of 
the earth, profusely with the whole impulse 
of the sun; can grow over huge tracts and 
continents lying vacant hitherto as pestifer- 
ous jungles, yielding only rattlesnakes and 
yellow fever; it is probable, if we were 
driven to it, the planet Earth, sown where 
fit with Indian corn, might produce a mill- 
ion times as much food as it now does or 
has ever done. To the disconsolate Malthu- 
sian this grain ought to be a sovereign com- 
fort.” In the single valley of the Missis- 
sippi alone “were the rest of the earth all 
lying fallow, there could Indian corn enough 






































E. L. Bulwer 


be grown to support the whole posterity of 
Adam now alive.” Announcing these good 
tidings, Carlyle bade “ the disconsolate Mal- 
thusian fling his ‘ geometrical series’ into 
the corner, assist wisely in the Free Trade 
movement, and dry up his tears.” Carlyle 
told Mr. Espinasse that he sent his article, in 
the first instance, to the editor of the Times, 
who rejected and returned it. In the col- 
lective editions of his writings, from which 
Carlyle excluded it, there are surely things 
more trivial and less interesting than this 
striking piece in which the Sage of Chelsea, 
aided by the Sage of Concord, sought to in- 
dicate how every son of Adam could live on 
little more than a penny a day! 


The centenary of Emerson’s birthday was 
also that of Lord Lytton, who is best known 
to-day by The Last Days of Pompeii, per- 
haps, than any of his twenty-seven novels. 
That this remarkably versatile writer was 
also poet, playwright, social critic, journal- 
ist, essayist, editor, orator, statesman, 
pamphleteer is well-nigh forgotten. It is 









safe to say that he has never been regarded 
seriously as a literary force. In his own 
day he was subjected to criticism that was 
undisguisedly savage. One of the worst 
offenders was Thackeray, who poked fun 
most unmercifully at “ Sawedwadgeorge- 
earllitnbulwig.” The “ English Men of Let- 
ters ” and “ Great Writers ” series omit Lord 
Lytton, and he has been steadily ignored by 
the essayists and critics. Only one other 
writer of equal pretensions has been so relent- 
lessly neglected, the author of Vivian Grey 
and Endymion and other portentously politi- 
cal and social novels of English life. Mr. 
Lewis Melville, in an article in Temple Bar 
for May, wrestles vigorously with Lytton’s 
case to raise him out of this unseemly 
obloquy, but the task is beyond him. We 
know of two prominent magazines, whose 
editors were approached some time ago with 
memorial papers on the novelist’s centen- 
nial, who promptly refused to give them a 
place in their pages. Yet it is claimed that 
Lytton’s novels are read by hundreds of 
thousands, and rival those of Dickens in 
popularity. 


Mr. Melville lays his finger almost un- 
wittingly on the chief defect of Lord Lytton’s 
work. “A work of imagination may be fan- 
tastic,” he says, “but if it deals with life 
it must necessarily be true or untrue to 
life, and if it is untrue it cannot be accept- 
ed as a work of art.” The worst kind of 
immorality in fiction is the falsification of 
facts, the perversion of truth. Lord Lytton 
began by infusing into his early novels an 
extravagance of pseudo sentiment and faulty 
psychology which created a false sympathy 
for the vicious and criminal. So warped 
and twisted was his view of life, so confused 
his understanding of right and wrong, so 
iacking in moral insight and clear-eyed ap- 
prehension of motive and emotion, that he 
actually defended his “ honesty of purpose,” 
and claimed “sincere and distinct views of 
promoting truth and administering to know- 
ledge ”—a claim wholly unwarranted by the 
facts. What would seem to be the canker- 
worm in Lord Lytton’s character led to 
the cardinal fault in his work, the insin- 
cerity of the man. One of his contempora- 
ries who discovered a goodness of heart in 
the novelist, for which few who knew him 
even well gave him credit, deplored his fond- 
ness for personal metamorphoses, so to 
speak. “One day,” it is related of him, “ he 
would appear in black from top to toe, with 
a dark-complexioned visage to match. An- 
other day he would be all brown, and on a 
third he would be all in white, with blond 
hair and a fair complexion lighted up by 
rouge!” Carlyle, who derided the dandiacal 
Pelham in Sartor Resartus, always spoke 
with contempt of its author; the sad, earnest 
eyes of the seer saw through the pitiful 
humbug—*“a poor fribble,’ was Carlyle’s 
epithet. Mrs. Carlyle, more plain - spoken, 
and a champion of the novelist’s wife in her 
marital grievances, called him “a lanthorn- 
jawed quack!” All this is not to say that 
Bulwer Lytton did not do good work and 
that he had no remarkable gifts. Especial- 
ly in his later novels, there are passages and 
characterization that reach a high level. 
But the acid of insincerity and flamboyancy 
bit into the fibre of his work, and made it 
meretricious as literature and worthless 
as art. 


A “grim but powerful” drama has been 
made of Henry Seton Merriman’s novel The 
Sowers, which was one of the most success- 
ful of latter-day novels. The play, which re- 
ceived its first presentation on April 27, at 
the New Palace Pier Theatre, Brighton, Eng- 
land, is entitled “ The Moscow Doctor,” and 
was written by Mr. H. P. Gardiner. It is 
in four acts. 


Correspondence 


WHAT THE CHINESE THINK ABOUT 
MANCHURIA. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—What the Chinese themselves want 
and what they may be roused into doing are 
real factors in the situation of the Far East 
which are either ignored altogether or under- 
estimated. There is too great a tendency to 
assume that the Chinese have no national 
feeling whatever, that they care nothing for 
their government as such, and that the in- 
tegrity of their empire is a matter of su- 
preme indifference to them. So with refer- 
ence to Russia’s threats and demands in 
Manchuria we hear much about what Japan 
and England will do, what the United States 
will do, but never a word about what China 
will do. 

China is weak and comparatively helpless, 
but not absolutely helpless. If there are vast 
majorities of millions throughout the em- 
pire who know of little and care for little 
outside their several provinces there are also 
intelligent minorities of thousands with 
Western ideas of civilization, and imbued 
with a patriotism that takes in their whole 
country. The influence is with these minor- 
ities, and no single province has a monopoly 
of it. It is a leaven at work from the Gulf 
of Tung-king to the Siberian frontier. It 
is strengthened each year by the home-coming 
of the Chinese students who have been edu- 
cated abroad and by the return of such 
statesmen as Mr. Wu Ting-Fang. 

This influence makes for a patriotism of 
imperial scope which resents even the sug- 
gestion of Russia’s permanent political or 
military control and practical ownership of 
Manchuria or any other section of the em- 
pire. So far as Manchuria is concerned, 
credit must be given to the Chinese for a 
feeling of solicitude that is largely a mat- 
ter of sentiment and pride. Manchuria is 
the hailing- place of the present dynasty 
which is in favor through all China. 

This lively sense of national pride and in- 
cidental love for the land of the Manchus 
which is common to the educated minorities 
of all the provinces is re-enforced by a more 
or less vague feeling of gratitude on the part 
of the unenlightened millions for the benevo- 
lences of the imperial government. 

Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador 
to the United States, has said that the 
Manchu dynasty will end with the death 
of the Empress Dowager. He bases that 
assertion on the fact that the average life 
of the ruling dynasties for the last thousand 
years and more has been about two hun- 
dred years. But the fact doesn’t show 
much. The Sui dynasty of two good and two 
bad rulers lasted but thirty-eight years, 
while the T’ang dynasty, founded by Li Shi- 
min, and kept effective and decent by twen- 
ty-one successors, had a life of two hundred 
and ninety years. The Manchus have been 
in power since 1644, and there have been 
nine rulers. 

“Count Cassini’s conclusion is not justi- 
fied by the facts of the past or by present 
conditions,” said an American traveller who 
has spent several years in China as a dis- 
interested student of the country and its 
people. “ The probable duration of a dynasty 
cannot be determined by an arbitrary rule 
of averages. Tenure by a given line, if not 
by an individual, is determined by merit. 
No other rulers in the history of China 
have done so much as the Manchurians to 
relieve the sufferings of the millions in times 
of famine and flood. The people realize that, 
and would fight for the government without 
knowing or asking why they were fighting. 

“Furthermore, they are learning how to 
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fight according to modern methods. It is 
true that only the beginning has been made 
in the improvement of the army, but it is 
a beginning that promises much. General 
Yuan Shiki, of Chihli, has 40,000 troops, 
well armed, drilled, and disciplined. In 
Nanking there are 20,000 more of the same 
efficiency. These 60,000 men are the flower 
of the Chinese soldiery, and they have set 
an example that the other armies of the em- 
pire are trying to follow. 

“They are getting modern arms. Count 
Cassini is very bitter about that. He has 
warned the other governments that they are 
pouring into China the weapons that will 
be used on themselves. If Cassini should tell 
what he probably fears most he would, no 
doubt, say to the other powers that they are 
giving to the Chinese the guns and ammu- 
nition with which China may later on de- 
fend her border against Russia. 

“Count Cassini has also said recently, in 
an interview published in HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
that there is danger of another uprising in 
China that will be much more serious than 
the Boxer troubles of 1900. The Boxers 
are without effective leaders. The insti- 
gators of their movement have committed 
suicide, or have been disposed of in other 
ways. There is little danger of another 
demonstration against foreigners. China’s 
one serious internal problem now is the in- 
creased taxation to raise money for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity in gold. 

“ But it is part of the Russian diplomatic 
policy to create an impression in America 
and in Europe that the foreign interests in 
China are in danger, and that Russia is 
therefore justified in taking as much of 
China as she can for the protection of all. 

“China’s hope to-day is in the better un- 
derstanding, acquired by the other nations 
within a fortnight, of Russia’s double deal- 
ing. The Chinese are grateful for every 
protest that has been sent to St. Peters- 
burg. That is true regardless of the mo- 
tive which each protesting nation may have 
for desiring that the Chinese Empire re- 
main intact. There is assurance of sup- 
port in the desire itself, whether it be self- 
ish or altruistic. 

“Tf left to shift for herself China would 
ve helpless in the hands of Russia. But, on 
the other hand, she doesn’t expect others 
to do all her fighting for her. She will say 
‘hands off’ to Russia, and then, backed by 
the other powers, do her part in convincing 
the Czar that a railroad concession does 
not give him the exclusive control of 400,000 
square miles of Chinese territory. 

“That is what the granting of Russia’s no- 
torious ‘ eight demands’ would give. Prince 
Ching and the other ministers realize that. 
They also know that for them to yield now 
in Manchuria would mean the early disin- 
tegration of thee empire. 

“The Chinese government, supported by 
the countries that insist on keeping the 
‘open-door’ policy in force, will retain her 
sovereignty in Manchuria even at the cost 
of Russia’s expensive good-will.” 

I am, sir, 

X. 


TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urgsana, Ituinots, May 23, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Although the law of supply and de- 
mand can be depended upon as a pretty re- 
liable regulator of the trades and professions 
in the long run, it is nevertheless true that 
there is another factor which cannot be dis- 
regarded. This we can perhaps designate 
as well as in any other way, by. the word 
“ gregariousness,”—the tendency to do what 
the others are doing. We humans exhibit it 
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to an extent only a little less than the lower 
animals, and although any professional flock- 
ing in one direction or another would be cor- 
rected in time by the law alluded to, it is 
nevertheless true that institutional and 
economic history presents occasional marked 
exhibitions temporary in their nature, of just 
such stampedes. It is not to be supposed 
that they are without cause of some sort, 
though it is probably psychological rather 
than logical, and it is always noticeable that 
they gather strength as they progress, till 
a marked-over supply turns the tide in the 
other direction. When we see a crowd going 
in one direction we think there must be some 
good reason for it, even though there be 
none, and push along as eager as the rest. 
Recent religious and secular literature would 
cause us to believe that the tide, just at 
present, is away from the Christian minis- 
try, and there are many facts which would 
lead us to put credence in such a popular 
belief. 

It is important to the ministry and to all 
who are interested in maintaining it upon 
that high plane which it has always held, 
that the facts of the case be determined. 

If it shows a falling off we want to know 
it, that special effort may be made to cor- 
rect such a move in its inception, by using 
every legitimate effort te turn strong Chris- 
tian young men in the direction of the di- 
vinity schools. If it is not true, it is just 
as important that we find it out, that any 
popular hallucination detrimental to the 
good name of the profession may be cor- 
rected. ‘ There’s nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,” and unless the ministry is considered 
a success as @ profession it can never suc- 
ceed, at least numerically. But, after all, 
number is not the only, nor is it the highest 
criterion of success which we may apply. 
Christian influence cannot be measured by 
the number of pulpits or pews, for the former 
may be badly filled, and the latter, not at 
all. Undoubtedly there is a close connection 
between quantity and quality in the minis- 
try, if we argue from the law of probable 
variation, but they are not synonymous. The 
problem, then, of the status of the Christian 
ministry would resolve itself into two ques- 
tions: 


1. Is it holding its own qualitatively? 
2. Is it holding its own quantitatively? 


The first question I can answer only infer- 
entially. The second more specifically, yet 
only as quality is dependent upon education, 
the general proposition that the educated 
minister, under present conditions has the 
greatest possibilities for good, would I be- 
lieve, be accepted. To have influence the 
pulpit must be above the pews, and we must 
not forget that our schools are fast filling 
the latter with educated men and women 
whose religious emotions cannot be stirred 
except through some logical and sensible 
appeal to the intellect. 

The data which I present in an attempt to 
answer in some way the above questions has 
no special reference to the ministry of any 
one denomination. They are based upon 
studies of all evangelical denominations, but 
since the general attitude toward the minis- 
try as a profession is determined by the suc- 
cesses or failures of all, may be of common 
interest. 

The first facts which I wish to present 
are taken from the reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. In 
them are stated annually @with some few 
omissions) the number of graduates from 
the various classes of professional schools 
of our country, and also the percentage of 
those entering each profession who had al- 
ready received an academic degree at some 
college or university. The following table 
gives these facts for the theological schools, 
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and also the proportion to theological gradu- 
ates to those of all professional classes. 
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Although the figures are only for the edu- 
cated ministry, and do not in any way show 
the numbers of men who have entered the 
pulpit without special preparation, they are 
certainly very encouraging. In fact, more 
encouraging than though they included the 
others, since they bear both upon the prob- 
lem of quantity and quality. From the 
column marked “ Grad. in Theology ” we find 
that in twenty-five years the annual crop of 
seminary-educated ministers has more than 
doubled; to be exact, the increase is 114 per 
cent. This in itself might not mean much, 
but considered in relation to the increase in 
population for that period, which was but 
87 per cent. (estimating the population in 
1876 as 45,000,000), we find that the edu- 
cated ministry has much more than held 
its own, and we may quiet our fears. 

From the next column given above, we can 
see that it is not only holding its own with 
respect to the population, but also is not 
being distanced by the other professions. In 
that column is shown for each year the per- 
centages of graduates from American profes- 
sional schools of all classes, who were from 
the theological schools. Starting in with 
nineteen per cent. in 1876, and ending with 
eighteen per cent. in 1899, we have a con- 
tinually fluctuating curve with no marked 
trend either up or down, showing that in the 
tremendous increase in professional educa- 
tion which the last quarter of a century has 
seen, the Christian ministry has held its own 
with the others. 

The last column in the table above is to 
my mind, the most encouraging of all to 
one who believes in the power of a broadly 
educated ministry. In it, the figures give 
the percentages of theological graduates for 
the years indicated, who had also taken a 
bachelor’s degree in arts or science at some 
college or university. The figures for the 
years omitted could not be secured. The 
average of such for the first four years given 
is twenty-four per cent.; for the last, it is 
thirty-two per cent., showing an increase of 
one-third. The importance of this fact in 
its bearing upon the influence of the clergy, 
it seems to me, can hardly be overestimated. 
I might add also that conditions are quite 
different for the other professions; that of 
law showing a decrease from thirty-four per 
cent. to sixteen per cent. in the same period 
of time. 

Data in my possession, based upon a study 
of the education of something more than 650 
clergymen of eminence in various denomina- 
tions throughout the country, serves to em- 
phasize the importance of a liberal educa- 
tion to broad influence and greater useful- 
ness in the pulpit. Of these eminent min- 
isters—and I shall not here take the space 
to define the éxact criterion made use of, but 
each is occupying a prominent pulpit—fifty- 
three per cent. had had the college training 
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besides that of the theological school. What 
does this mean? Seemingly, if we are to 
take twenty-four (the average of the table 
above), as indicating the percentage of col- 
lege-educated ministers in the rank and file 
throughout the country, and fifty-three per 
cent. as that for eminent ministers, one’s 
chance for attaining eminence in the pulpit 
is somewhat more than doubled by the liberal 
education. However that may be, we need 
have no fear for the future of the American 
ministry if education is an influencing 
factor. Our theological schools are more 
than supplying the demands made upon 
them by the increase in population. They 
are sending out men, too, men of broader 
education and a wider sympathy with man 
because of a better understanding of him. 
I am, sir, 
EpwIn G. DEXTER, 
Professor of Education. 





THE OPTIMISM OF EMERSON 
New York, May 20, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have found Mr. Howells’s Impres- 
sions of Emerson, in Harrer’s WEEKLY of 
May 16, most interesting and suggestive. 

Few of us but are prone to seasons of 
meditation, when melancholy visions fill up 
the gamut of life, and the future seems cur- 
tained over with the pall of disaster. At 
such a time it is an experience of the most 
cheerful and invigorating nature to turn 
to “Emerson’s Essays,” and to find in firm 
outline the bland and sufficing pictures 
which idealism has been able to gather from 
the dust-heaps of tradition. 

When a man’s mind has reached the recep- 
tive stage of entire appreciation toward 
spiritual concepts and revelations of truth 
as they issue from the mouths of men like 
Emerson, he is in a fair way to become the 
most enviable of men who live for truth and 
its dissemination among the people of the 
world. 

No student should escape the contagion of 
Emerson’s optimism,—no teacher or theo- 








logian can afford to miss the inspiring sight 
of a soul poised and balanced on its own 
pedestal of indestructible right, without re- 
course to tradition or established formulas 
of belief. 

Not many men or women have the faculty 
of not seeing evil developed to the supreme 
degree that we find it in Emerson; but even 
this aloofness from what is low and con- 
taminating, as évinced so often in the man 
or woman of scholarly tastes, should be con- 
sidered by men of every character and degree 
as an essential duty. 

I am, sir, 
Joun F. FARtey. 





THE STRIKES IN HOLLAND 
AMSTERDAM, May 12, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Reading the article in your number 
of April 23, page 685, about the strikes in 
Holland, I was astonished at the misappre- 
hension about the matter in hand. Rail- 
ways in Holland are not operated by the 
government, and there has been no question 
of any aid of foreign military, or of accept- 
ing the German Emperor’s proposal, the 
same not being asked for. 

A fact is that when, on the night of 
April 6, the railway strike for the whole 
country was proclaimed by the so-called 
Committee of Defence at Amsterdam, not 
later than one hour afterwards the entrances 
to every station here were occupied by sol- 
diers, police, ete., non-strikers found them- 
selves protected, strikers found themselves 
unable to get access to the stations. 

In the early morning of April 7 every bit 
of railway lines throughout our country was 
being patrolled by soldiers and police, in or- 
der to secure the service on the lines. 

A restricted time-table was published on 
Monday before noon, and so the strike took 
the lamentable end for the proclaimers and 
strikers, due to most energetic measures 
planned in advance by the government in 
concordance with the railway authorities. 

I am, sir, 
Fevor C. BuNGE. 











THE NEXT WEEKLY (OUT JUNE 10) 


HE series now running in the Weexty on “Ideals of 
American Womanhood’’ will be continued next week in 
an interesting article, by Annie Russell, on the Ideals of *‘ The 


Actress.’’ 


Miss Russell Writes from a long experience in 


stage-life, and gives some néW personal impressions of what 
this life really means to the actress. 

Hamlin. Garland will contribute an exciting Western story ; 
President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, will tell 
what college life means to the man Who is just finishing his 
course at this commencement; there will be an article with 
pictures showing a new and curious plan for photographing 


the human voice. 


Ash your nearest newsdealer for this issue of HARPER'S 
Weexry. He will have it on sale June 10. 





Finance 


PerHaps one of the most serious features 
of the financial situation is the condition of 
sentiment. It is a factor to be reckoned 
with in the business world. By taking it 
into consideration the great speculators show 
themselves to be students of human nature 
as well as of security values. Stocks in the 
past few days have fallen violently in price. 
There has been a shrinkage in quoted values 
of such an extent that had it happened in 
two days instead of two weeks, it would 
have been called a panic. And had it hap- 
pened by reason of some obvious combina- 
tion of technical conditions, or because of 
some unexpected disaster short of a war, it 
would have attracted buyers of the “ bar- 
gain-hunting” type. But because it took 
some weeks for St. Paul to “ break” to 150, 
it did not seem cheap enough to tempt buyers. 
This is attributable absolutely to the state 
of sentiment. There have been no glaringly 
bearish developments, nothing to which the 
average outsider could confidently attribute 
the decline. But the price fell steadily be- 
cause the stock was steadily liquidated. 
The question naturally arose: Who is sell- 
ing, and why? In answering it, the average 
man had recourse to “reasons” which in- 
creased his doubts, and it may be his fears. 
It was not the little fellows who were selling 
—they went out of the game long before; 
therefore it must be the “ big men,” and if 
they sold they must be in possession of 
knowledge not held by the Street at 
large. 

These “ reasons ” were true of many other 
stocks than St. Paul, and given the normal 
workings of the speculative mind, nothing 
was more natural than the flood of stories 
and rumors, some absurd, others ingenigus, 
a few plausible, nearly all concerning gre 
capitalists and speculators, some of whom 
were declared to have been obliged to liqui- 
date their holdings, others to have carried 
on a bitter war against other cliques, 
others to have been so frightened by the prev- 
alence of labor troubles as to have ac- 
knowledged that the period of prosperity had 
culminated. 

The last was probably born of the fact 
that the severe*decline in prices apparently 
without cause, has made more people wonder 
if the downward stroke of the industrial 
pendulum has begun. No amount of ser- 
monizing, of counsels of conservatism, of 
ominous head-shakings and analyses and 
forecasts could have aroused doubts in the 
public so surely as precisely the slump in 
the stock-market has done. When to this 
you add the pessimistic literature from 
financial writers, it is not surprising to 
find sentiment so depressed not only in the 
heart of Wall Street but outside,of it. A 
parallel is drawn with conditions at the 
end of the period of general prosperity. 
Economic writers are quoted on the subject 
of the phenomena noted at the culmination 
of “good times.” They are found to be 
repeated with striking similarity, at the 
moment. The last chapter, according to well- 
known writers, is usually an era of strikes 
and labor disturbances in general, and there 
certainly has been an abundance of these. 
lately. It is natural that labor should be 
the last commodity to enjoy a “ boom,” be- 
ing preceded by the increased cost of other 
commodities, which necessitates higher 
wages. 

It was labor’s demands, unreasonable be- 
cause the mob is never intelligent, which 
checked the last period of expansion. But 
reasoning by analogy is not safe. The as- 
sassination of President Garfield, which end- 
ed a boom, corresponded so closely with what 
followed the murder of McKinley, that more 
than one acute observer of financial and 
industrial affairs confidently wrote “ Finis ” 
to the McKinley period of prosperity, only 
to find their theories and predictions and the 
analogy all wrong. 
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Tue Auprr Company oF New York 
AvucusT BELMONT, Tuomas L. GREENE, 
Acting President Vice-President aud General Manager 
Investigations for Financing and Underwriting, and 
for Reorganization Committees. - 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Rutidin 
1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 





Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Cc di t vd a oe = 
nternationa eques, Jer- 

reait. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BankKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘“‘* HASKSELLS" 


WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., 


JUST PUBLISHED 





‘Marconi Wireless 


(ILLUSTRATED) 
Being a complete review of the Wireless Telegraph System as 
established up to date. Contains 32 Half-Tone Engravings 
from Photographs. 56 pages. Mailed Free on Application. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT No. 49 


MUNROE & MUNROE 


BROAD EXCHANGE BLDG., - New York, N. Y. 
CANADA LIFE BLDG. -»* ° + Montreal, Canada 
GAFF BLDG.,_ - - + += Chicago, Illinois 


Send for sample copy of the 


WEEKLY MARCONIGRAM 


Same address as above. 


Fly-Rods 
‘and Fly - Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman” 





The book goes into all necessary details, with draw- 


| ings and diagrams of the manufacture and use of 
| rods and fly-tackle and the making of flies. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





| GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 


(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 


GRANVILLE W. oe". PRESIDENT. 


Vice-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 
AssISTANT_ CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts ~ - 
Bonds - - - - - 
Banking House - ~ - 
Due from Banks - - = 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 
Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
lair & Co. 
President. 


ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
Lows. LincoLn, 
Horace E. Gartn, 
Henry HENTz, 
Cuarves M. PRATT, 
Henry TALMADGE, 
Joun SINCLAIR, 

Wi u1aM B. Bouton, 
Epcar L. Marston, 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = 


= $2,000,000 
$5,815,082 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


H. M.. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 





G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
D. O. MILLS, 
LEvI P. MORTON, 


ELIHU ROOT, 

THOMAS F. RYAN, 
JAcoB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, G. G. HAV 

GEORGE F. BAKER, JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 

EDWARD J. BERWIND, JAMES N. JARVIE, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, . 

FREDERIC CROMWELL, WALTER S. JOHNSTON, W. G. OAKMAN, 

JAMES B. DUKE, A. D. JUILLIARD, SAMUEL REA, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, JOSEPH LAROCQUE, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


G. G. HAVEN, 
JoserH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 


GEORGE FOSTER paseeer, 
Jacos H. SCHIF 
WILLIAM c. "WHITNEY. 


LEv!I P. MoRTO 
THOMAS | F. RYAN 
EDWARD 4: BERWIND, 


By GEORGE ADE 


Author of “ The Girl Proposition,” “ Fables in Slang,” 


PEOPLE YOU NOW 


Mr. Ade is perhaps the most thoroughly American of our humorists. People You Know is his 
latest book, and it is made up of more of his inimitable “fables in slang." There is something 
more than mere humor of expression in these fables. Each of them is a brilliant little satire on 
some phase of American life. People You Know is a book that every one will read and laugh over. 


Fifty Full-Page Iustrations by McCutcheon and Others. 6mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The U. S. 
(«Long Distance ” | 


Automobile Co.’ 
TOURING CARS 


Built for American Roads 


TYPE C. TONNEAU 


Two Cylinders, Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 

Built for service, long runs and hill climbing. Simply 

operated, free from vibration. Each part easily 

reached, no intricate machinery to get out of order. 


TYPE A,RUNABOUT- - - - -— $1250.00 
TYPE B, TONNEAU - - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 





Automobilists. Sent free on request 





U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 


110-114 West 41st Street, New York 








Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City : 








Overland 
Limited 


California 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily. Less~ 
than three days to San Francisco. 


Magnificent equipment. 
lighted throughout, 


The Best of Everything. 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. daily, with through service 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 

Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


All agents sell tickets via 
his rodte. 
Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E.L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Electric 





Truscott Yachts, Launches, Tenders, 
Row Boats and Canoes. 


Marine Motors, both two and four cycle, i to40 HH. P. Send 
stamns for complete illustrated catalog and tell us your wants. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


AGENCIES In anced PRINCIPAL Jintiinienssede 


One taste convinces | 





means a strong body. 
health go together. 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


A LONG DRIVE 
To, play well you must be well. 
There’s no better place to enjoy both this summer than at- 


Good golf and good 








Richfield Springs, 


The altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the outdoor life delightful. For 
those suffering from gout, rheumatism, and nervous diseases the sulphur baths and 
springs are among the most efficacious in the world. 

A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages, describing this and other resorts on the Lackawanna Rail- 
road and containing a fascinating love story, entitled ‘‘ For Reasons of Statc,”’ 
cover postage). Address T.W. Lez, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





sent free for five cents (to 














Locomobile 


dhe Locom nbile 


} 
ilomobile 


Our ateam cars for 1993 are the result of over four years’ manu- 
facture, in which time we have made and sold five thousand vehicles. 
The Locomobile steam car is comfortable and convenient, and has 
won many prizes for speed, reliability, and hill-climbing in all parts 
of the world. 

earliest steam machines, No.7 (built im 1899), which still gives good 
satisfaction.” Prices from $650 upwards. The Dos-a-Dos, herein 
illustrated, is only one of many sensible and handsome styles, Write 
Jor catalogue, or visit any branch office for demonstration on the 


road. 
Locomobile’ Co. of America 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street; Philadelphia—249 North Broad Street; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue ; London—3g Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton ; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée. 


A customer writes, ‘ / am the owner of one of your™ 











Gasily the best built car in cA merica 


The 16-H.-P. Locomobile touring car above shown will develop 
23 or more brake horse-power. eight, about 2100 Ibs. Front yer- 
tical motor, wjth governor acting on the spark and on the throttle. 
First car to use spark plug chains instead of wires. All inlet and 
exhaust valves can be removed and replaced in less than two minutes. 
Sense and practical design throughout. No experiment. Price of 

-P. Chassis, $8200, including tools, spare parts, etc. 


F oo i 
Locomobile Co. of America 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, coruer 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street ; Philadelphia—249 North Broad. Street ; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue; Iondon—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée. 








KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


Always mention HARPER’S 
WEEKLY when writing to adber- 


tisers. 








ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION By W. J. Henderson 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential. facts concerning the handling 

of a ship at sea, and furnishes information indispensable to every one con- 

nected with the navigation of a vessel—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 
With Diagrams. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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